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————— 
WAR A SELF-TERMINATING DIS- 
EASE. 

The Peace Congress in Paris has met and 
separated. If nothing come of it, it is a memo- 
rable fact that such a congress should have as- 
sembled for such a purpose, and been received 
with so much distinction in the capital of a coun- 
try more haunted by a passion for military glo- 
ry than any other in Europe. 

But we have no doubt that it will have useful 
results, as any thing must have, which causes 
the subject of war to be discussed, and which 
helps to bring before the world more just 
ideas of the poverty, the misery and the crimes 
which necessarily attend it. We suppose that 
nothing beyond this was anticipated by those who 
engaged in the measure, and this is enough. 
Certainly we do not expect that a congress with 
Victor Hugo at its head, and such men as Gi- 
rardin for prominent members, brilliant as their 
talents may be, will bring about any immediate 
revision of the international codes of Europe. 

It is from another quarter that the most effec- 
tive arguments for peace, are, for the present at 
least, apparently tocome. ‘The great monster, 
War, has been cutting its own throat. The 
means Of carrying on national contests seem to 
be nearly exhausted. Austria, France, Eng- 
Jand are On the verge of bankruptcy. War, 


EpirTors. 
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not such the legitimate result of so vast a waste 
of labor, food, and wealth! Moreover, I ven- 
ture to give it as my decided judgment—judg- 
ment formed upen some know] of monetary 
matters—that, unless the nations of Europe adupt 
an opposite system in this respect, many of them 
will inevitably become bankrupt, and will have 
to bear the disgrace and evils of such a catastro- 
phe. I could particularize the financial state of 
many of these nations, but will confine myself to 
those of France and England. Of the former I 
speak with great delicacy, seelng the generous 
a she has given to the Congress; but 
deeply as I am interested in her welfare, I should 
rejoice to see her take possession of the benefits 
and prosperities that must arise to her in a finan- 
cial point of view, as wel! asin other respects, 
by adopting an opposite course to that which she 
has hitherto done in respect of her military es- 
tablishments. I acknowledge I tremble for her 
if she persists in the plan hitherto pursued. Tn 
respect of my own country, I more boldly assert 
that it is my judgment thatvunless she wholl 
alters her course in this respect, bankruptcy will 
ultimately be the result. We have spent from 
fifteen to twenty millions sterling per annum for 
warlike purposes since the peace of 1815. Had 
that money been applied to the discharge of the 
national debt, by this time it would have been 
nearly annihilated ; but if our military expendi- 
ture be persisted in, and no reduction of our na- 
tional debt take place at a period of our history 
certainly characterised by very fair prosperity 
and general political calm, how is it to be ex- 
pected that the amount of revenue will be main- 
tained in a time of adversity, which we must 
from time to time anticipate in our future histo- 
ry! Should such adversity come upon us, I ven- 
ture to predict that our revenue will not be main- 
tained, nor the dividends paid, unless more effi- 
cient steps be taken to prevent such a catastro- 
phe in these days of prosperity and peace. Ex- 
cuse my thus entering at large upon the great 
principles of love, goodwill, and peace; and 
with a good hope that the Congress will promote 
their advancement, I subscribe myself very sin- 
cerely thy friend. **‘Samuet Gurney.” 








THE MERCHANT. 





when waged as it now is, by means of immense 
sauding armies, is a luxury so expensive, that it 
cannot be indulged in by many generations in suc- 
cession. Already, increasing taxation and growing 
national debt, are awakening consciences which 
slept quietly under the appeals of humanity and 
the Gospel. The love of bloodshed and glory | 
has come into conflict with the fear of national im- 
poverishment ; and it would not be surprising if | 
the latter should prove the stronger passion of 
thetwo. We certainly have not much confidence 
in a peace which has no higher origin or security | 
than poverty and thrift. ‘That peace is but a 
poor imitation of what the gospel means by the | 
word, which arises from the fact that the com- 
batants are too weak to come up again to the| 
contest, 


Mr. Russell's Oration before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, at Providence, R. I. 

The rather remarkable reputation that went 
abroad from this Oration, immediately on its de- 
livery, is nearly if not quite justified by the 
types. Doubtless the newness of the author's 
position as the orator of a literary occasion, and 
the known fact that his manhood has been passed 
almost exclusively in commercial pursuits, added 
something to the piquancy and enthusiasm of his 
reception, as well as to the real freshness, vigor, 
and trustworthiness of the performance itself. 
Our colleges cannot do better than to pass by, 
occasionally at least, the established regiment of 
hack anniversary speech-makers, and call to 
their comitia instead, men like Mr. Russell, 


But if the world is still below the | Whose faculties have been sharpened by a wide | 


sway ot better motives, we shall rejoice if for this | and varied contact with the life and labor of the 
reason eV@my-urope should disarm the millions | World, who are the more genial, appreciative aud 
who are now employed in plundering thé ‘labor /elever, for..an.intercourse with society not em- 
er, ravaging his land and slaughtering each oth-| barrassed by professional restraints, nor Féndered 
er, and send them back to the pursuits of useful | obtuse by professional prejudices, and who, in- 
industry. seta Tow pgp , 

In our last week’s paper we published Mr. order any number of pattern Literary . 
Cobden’s speech on war loans and taxes. These | of uniform merit, for all sorts of audiences 
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struck with the coincidence of the orator’s con- 
clusions with those of Robertson, who says in 
his noble style, ‘‘ Commerce tends to wear off 
those prejudices which maintain distinction and 
animosity between nations. It softens and pol- 
ishes the manners of men. It unites them by 
one of the strongest of all ties, the desire of sup- 
plying their mutual wants. It disposes them to 
peace, by establishing in every State an order of 
citizens bound by their interest to be the guardi- 
ans of public tranquility. As soon as the com- 
mercial spirit acquires vigor, and begins to gain 
an ascendant in any society, we discover a new 
genius in its policy, its alliances, its wars, and its 
negotiations. ”’ 

The author narrates the course and character- 
isties of commercial enterprize from its early 
birth-place and feeble infancy in China, through 
India, Egypt, Phoenicia, Carthage, Greece, 
Rome, the Italian Cities of the middle ages, the 
Hanse towns, and modern France, Bngland and 
America. We wonder he did not say something 
of a country that is generally too far from getting 
the good fame it deserves,—thrifty, shrewd, ti- 
dy, substantial, prosperous Holland. The histo- 
tical survey is made graphic and brilliant by clas- 
sical illustrations and condensed allusions, large 


hood,”’ which offer worthy occasions to his pen. 
We need make noapology for giving at length, 
the following examples of his style of thinking 
and writing : 
Harmony or EmPLoyments. 


There should be good fellowship between all 
occupations. ‘They are in close connection ; each 
can learn something of the other, and supply de- 
ficiencies by interchange of thought and friendly 
communion, ‘The man of contemplation is neigh- 
bor to the man of action; abstraction leans 
against reality ; exact science is nearly related 
to practical circumstance ; speculation falls back 
on the experience of working days; out of the 
dust and turmoil of noisy life spring beautiful 
things, over which sentiment may languish, and 
poetry become frantic. Differences of condition 
are accidents: men get into wrong places, but 
there is such affinity in the labor of all, that mis- 
takes are rarely rectified, the.world jogs on, and 
things settle themselves. Over all conditions, 
from the nature too etherealized to think of din- 
ner, down to the fragment of clay that thinks of 
nothing else, there rests the philosophy of facts, 
an agency which reconciles al] discrepancies, and 
enlightens mankind by a sober development of 
human progress. 


Cuinese ANTIQUITY. 


It is vain to speculate on the antiquity of the 
Chinese empire, or the commerce which is doubt- 
less coeval with its existence. ‘The explorer is 
baffled as he enters that region of doubt and fa- 





information and elegant word-painting, nervous 
intimations of profound principles and rhetorical! | 
surprizes. 

Into this narrative, which is not without its 
pleasant episodes and natural deviations, the ora- | 
tor has skilfully interwoven a great many humane | 


sentiments, and reflections showing a keen in- | 


sight into the springs of human action, the forms 

of society, and the nature of moral truth. Al- | 
though many of these reflections deserve, as we 
have intimated, a more conspicuous place in the | 
artistic disposition of the whole performance, yet | 
we must confess we have rarely met with a hap- 
pier instance of the power of teaching by indirect 


implication and suggestion. To this kind of writ- | 
ing the faculty usually called wit is almost indis- 
pensible, and there is no lack of it in these pages. | 
Dishonesty is sternly rebuked, and aristocratic | 
pride is good naturedly ridiculed and put to | 
shame ; slavery gets more than one quick, sharp | 
blow, and selfishness is satirized over and over | 
again; the wrong of trading on fictitious capital | 
is delicately exposed ; war is handled without | 
fear of the military ; the cruelty of a sanguinary | 
and vengeful criminal code is unveiled by a piece | 
of benevolent irony; and there is tender and 

touching pathos for the poor, who are denied all 

share in the products of trade and the comforts of 


civilization, by an unjust social state and the op- | 





pression of unequallaws. But Mr. Russell's tone | 
is always cheerful, manly,and heart-whole. He is 
no cynic, no misanthrope, nosceptic. ‘The end 
is not yet,’’ he says. ‘‘ Let the downcast be 


cheered, for the Eternal Right watches over all, 
and “It-“moves rd to inits good 





| time.”’ 


=r 


. ~-Le -nbathae Mw H 
not led, by a natural propensity (© exalt nis tether 
into a rather forced and unwarrantable estimate of 


remarks are however particalarly suggested by | occasions, by substituting sound for sense and the natural affinity between Commerce and Reli- 


Mr. | disguising common-place under the traps and 
Gurney is a leading English banker. He dis- | tricks of rhetorie,—will rather bring to their 
cusses the question as a matter of business, and | rare efforts such genuine and original treasures 

| of wisdom, wit, and practical information, out 


it is a subject, on which, viewed in this light, | 

English writers seem to regard his judgment as | of the several departments of knowledge and ac- 

entitled to great weight. tion of which each is master, as will be sure to 
yield real delight and instruction to any intelli- 

gent assembly. Contributions might thus be 

brought together from the various spheres of in- 


the letter of Mr. Gurney to Joseph Sturge. 


Such anticipations as he expresses will, we 
know, be met by the statement that when the 


national debt of England was not a tenth part of | 
what it is now, many thought it mustbe ruinous ; | 
and by the fact that every few years she has | 
reached, as it was thought, a fatal crisis, out of| 
which, notwithstanding the predictions of the | 
timid, she has come safely. But there is an im- 
portant difference in the state of things. A cen- 
tury ago, the resources of England were but im- 
perfectly understood. Now they are known. 
The statistics of indastry and property have been 
so carefully collected that the amount of debt and 
taxation which she can bear, can be calculated 
almost as well as in the case of a merchant. 
Unless some new California is discovered with- 
in her borders, or some new source of wealth de- 
veloped, it may be confidently assumed that there 
is a point beyond which the people will not 
pay the interest on her debt. That this 
point is nearly reached is evident from the 
fact that the debt has been scarcely diminished 
during more than thirty years of peace, that all 
hope of paying it is given up, and that the 
annual interest—equal to 140,000,000 of dollars 
—presses heavily on the industry of the coun- 
try. 

If Mr. Gurney’s views are just, it would seem 
that there must be a comparative cessation of 
war in its present form. And if the national 
debts which war has created should lead to peace 
and to any thing like the disarming of Europe, it 
would be a striking illustration of the great law of 
Providence, that in the end, evil while consum- 
ing * much that is good, also consumes itself. 
The following is the letter we have referred to: 


; **London, 8 mo. 23, 1849. 

‘‘My dear friend,- | incline through thee to 
express my warm intere+ in the Convention now 
being held in Paris, to pros.ote peace and good- 
will upon the earth, and the \.vention of war 
and its consequences, bloodshed, .-nelty, misery 
and sin. I trust the Convention wi, adopt the 
principle that all war is inconsistent with the 
benign doctrines of Christianity. No one wij 
deny that the blessed state of —_ predictes iy 
the Seriptures will be bestowed upon the worla 
through the medium of Christianity carried out 
into practice in its perfectness. If so, can any 
step, however small towards so great an end, be 
based otherwise than on wisdom and sound poli- 
cy! Permit me to call thy attention to the 
standing armies and navies of the nations of Eu- 
rope. I trust the Congress will come to some 
strong resolution on the subject. The argument 
that one nation must pursue the practice because 
another does, is fallacious—mutual agreement 
to the contrary d the argument, if there 
be any force in it. I venture to throw before 
thee, however, some considerations on the sub- 
ject, on grounds undoubtedly political but eer- 
tainly consistent with Christian propriety. In 
round numbers, I presume that not far short of 
2,000,000 of the inhabitants of Europe, in the 
prune and strength of their lives, have been ab- 
Stracted from useful and productive Jaber, and 
are made consumers only of the good ifts of 
the Almighty and of national wealth. Thecus 
of the maintenance of these armies and navies 
eae very much less than two hundred mil- 
‘oa Ah ser tse sterling per annum, taking in- 
ee €ration the subject in all its collateral 
pre, er it must amount to an enor- 
in a leone a not this view of the subject, 
ek arge degree, expose the cause of such mas. 


dustrial enterprize and solid experience which 
would at once dignify the University, and satisfy 
men that all the learning and genius and hope of 
the race are not housed within Academic walls, 


| nor conferred by exclusive and adverse title on 


lawyers, ministers and doctors. 

It will probably be no invasion of private pre- 
cincts to say, under the circumstances, that Mr. 
Russell is an educated merchant, cultivated by 
books and travel, experienced and successful in 
the China-trade, though not yet very far advanc- 
ed in years; that he has proved his love for ele- 
gant letters, sound science, and enlightened ag- 
riculture, and for other great interests of hu- 
manity,—without ostentation, or seeking in the 
least to attract public notice. When, therefore, 
his Alma Mater, who knew probably little more 
respecting him than these general facts,—except 
that he was always sure to put all her children 
and guests in merry moods, by a capital speech 
at the Commencement-dinner,—when she called 
him back to tell the results of his manifold cul- 
ture, we say, it must have been a very honest 
and profound pleasure with which he found him- 
self raised instantly into a legitimate, unsolicited, 
and indeed, somewhat incidental distinction. 
And so far as his expressed views i}lustrate and 
confirm important principles, we are at liberty to 
cite him as an original authority, and to say, 
‘‘Here is a new witness.”’ 

Mr. Russell has chosen to throw his address, 
in great part, into an historical form, and to ex- 
hibit the tendencies and laws of commerce by 
tracing its progress. We know of nothing that 
compares with his survey in ability, on this 
subject, except the masterly passage of Robert- 
son, in his view of the State of Europe, intro- 
ductory to the history of Charles V ; and even 
that covers a less extensive field. Mr. Russell’s 
oration is certainly as much superior to a lecture 
formerly rather famous, of Mr Eames, on the 
same topic, as Scotts’s Life of Napoleon, to J. 
\T. Headley’s. It differs from an Address we 
| Once heard on commerce, by Hon. John Davis, 
much as a sermon by W.H. Channing, from 
one of Dr. Paley’s. 

The leading points maintained in the Address, 
(and we cannot help thinking it would have been 
an advantage if they had stributed with 
more reference to setting them forth with promi- 
nence and clearness,) are, 1, An assertion and 
and vindication of the claims of the mercantile 
profession to be ranked among those commonly 
called learned, in dignity, accomplishments and 
importance. 2. The professions are, of right, in 
harmony, and mutually dependent upon and help- 
ful to each other. 3. Commerce has, from the 
beginning, been a great civilizer of the nations, 
introducing new and constantly nobler epochs 
into the annals of the race, and Jeading in its 
train all the blessings of an advanced social state. 
4. It is the especial Friend of Peace and unity, 
between different governments. 5. The pur- 
suit is always of less moment than the spirit of 
the man ; and in all avocations, ‘‘the charm that 








ponerty, distress, and sin, which at pre 


onquers obstacles and commands success, is 


| 


gion. Perhaps, however, he would agree with 
us that manifest as the services are that they have 
rendered each other, it is a grave question wheth- 
er there is any special and natural relationship 
between the spirit of the one and the spirit of the 
other. While we have nosort of sympathy with 
the narrow and systematic abuse of mercantile life 


|and mercantile men that has been peculiarly rife 


in too many pulpits, we cannot but feel that it is 
quite possible to be a respectable, successful mer- 
chant, and yet avery bad Christian. ‘The sphere 

of business undoubtedly presents noble 
trious opportunities for the exercise of the lofti- | 
est virtues; but there is many a mammon-wor- | 
shipper on the exchange, grasping, hard, unspirit- 
ual, unregenerated, ungenerous, whose low mo- | 
tives and selfish principles do not cloud his | 
worldly prospects, nor cost him a decent standing | 
in the esteem of the business community. In 

other words, the standard of the counting-room, 

of the Broker’s Board, of State St. and Wall St. 

is not the standard of the Gospel. Not one word | 
would we say to separate or sunder Christianity 

and Commerce ; the age needs nothing more ur- 

gently than that they be brought into closer con- 

tact; but neither would we encourage the delusion 

that where the one is, there the other must of 
course be. If they are found together, as a fact 

of history, it is because the haman heart every- 

where, in tradesman or recluse, craves and must 

have some religion. But a merchant ought, not- 

withstanding, to be apprized that there is very 

much in his employment tending to expose and 

tempt, to unspiritualize and degrade his better 

nature: otherwise he will not watch and labor, 

as adue regard to his security requires him to 

do, for the enlargement of his soul, and the replen- 

ishing of his faith. It is our conviction that un- 
jtil traffic is penetrated by the distinctive and re- 
newing principles of the New ‘Testament, and 

society is conformed to the law of holiness as it 
stands revealed in Christ, by a conscious, inward 

recognition of his divinity, and by a voluntary 

consecration to the service of the living and per- 
sonal God,—there can be no true welfare, safety, 

peace, nobleness or progress, to our industrial 

community, and no true dignity for industrial pur- 

suits. 

Emerson says, inone of his essays, ‘The up- 
rise and culmination of the new and anti-feudaP 
power of commerce is the political fact of most 
significance to the American atthishour. Trade 
is a plant that flourishes wherever there is peace, 
as soon as there is peace, as long as there is 
peace. Itisavery intellectual force. It calls 
out all force of acertain kind that slumbered in 
the former dynasties.” In these aphorisms Mr. 
Russell would clearly agree very far with the Es- 
sayist. But would he coincide with his prophe- 
cy, that ‘Trade has done its work,—is but for a 
time, and must give way to somewhat broader 
and better, whose signs are already dawning in 
the sky?” 

The Phi Beta Kappa Orator has taken a place 
deservedly high and commanding among men of 
letters and men of action,—among the speakers of 
quickening words and the doers of energetic 
deeds. ‘That place he cannot fail to hold. He 
has opened a path that he has by no means fol- 
lowed to the end, and none is more competent 
than he to travel it through. There are other 
associated topics, such as “The true type of mer- 
cantile character,” ‘The conditions of mercantile 


and illus- 





ble, where time is computed,—not by the cycles 
with which we are accustomed to measure its 
course, but by millions of years; back from a 
period when gods dwelt on the earth, and as- 
sumed its temporal government. In comparison 
with Chinese record, our antiquity is a thing of 
yesterday. If we give it credence, the myste- 
rious things of Egypt charm no longer; Cham- 
pollion has wasted his labor and ingenuity, for 
the hieroglyphics are the mere scribblings of a 
primary school; Menes, Sesostris, Rameses, 
have moved down to us; our reverence is weak- 
ened for the long line of Pharaohs; Osiris is a 
parvenu, and the mysteries of Isis are not worth 
knowing: Homer inay strike his lyre, and cover 
the plains of Ilium with his heroes; but Greek 
and Trojan clash newly invented armor, Hector 
is dragged through familiar dust, and the battles 
of the gods are susceptible of modern military 
criticism. 

New View or tae Cuinaman. 


The Chinese trader competes with the Euro- 
pean wherever the latter has founded settlements 
in the Eastern world. His sleepless diligence 
overcomes every obstacle, and his love of gain is 
not quenched by contumely and persecution. 
No sooner does he put his foot among strangers, 
than he begins to work. No office is too menial 
or too laborious for him. He has come to make 
money, and he will make it. His frugality re- 
quires but little; he barely lives, but he saves 
what he gets; commences trade in the smallest 
possible way, and is continually adding to his 
store. The native scorns such drudgery, and 
remains poor; the Chinaman toils patiently on, 
and grows rich, A few years pass by, and he 
has warehouses; becomes a contractor for pro- 
duce ; buys foreign goods by the cargo, and em- 
| ploys his newly imported countrymen, who have 
jcome to seek their fortunes as he did. He is 
| hot particularly scrupulous in matters of opinion, 


He never meddles with politics, f > dan- 
| gerous and not profitable; bathe Seri a 
| creed, and carefully follow any observances, if, 
juon. If it is expedient for fim to become ua 
Catholic, he punctually attends mass, walks in 


| processions, clings to his rosary or his reliquary, | 


|with an excess of devotion, until he sails for 
| home, when he tosses them overboard. He 
| thrives with the Spaniard, and works when the 
‘latter sleeps. He is too quick for the Dutch- 
iman, and can smoke and bargain at the same 
| time, turning his relaxation te account. He has 


| harder work with the Englishman, but still he is | 


|too much for him, and succeeds. 
, no effect on him; it cannot stop his hands, un- 
jless it kills him, and if it does, he dies in har- 
|ness, battling for money till his last breath. 


| Wherever he may be, and in whatever position, 


whether in his own or in a foreign country, he is 
diligent, temperate, and uncomplaining. He will 
compare in good qualities with men of other 
lands, and is, if any thing, more generally hon- 
est. He keeps the word he pledges, pays his 
debts, and is capable of generous and noble ac- 
tions. It has been customary to speak lightly of 
him, and to judge of a whole people by a few 
vagabonds in a provincial seaport, whose morals 
and mansers have not been improved by foreign 
society. 


Tue ALEXANDRIAN Liprary. 


There has been great grief over the destruc- 
tion of the celebrated Alexandrian Library, and 
many a hard thought and cruel anathema have 
been expended on the memory of Omar, its sup- 
posed destroyer, when there is ground for the 
suspicion that its ruin was the work of Christian, 
instead of Mahometan, fanaticism. It is, how- 
ever, doubtful whether, if it now existed in the 
fullest perfection it attained in the time of the 
Ptolemies, it would have added as much to the 
facts of history, as to curious speculation. When 
that magnificent collection went roaring to the 
heavens in flame, many a Greek abstraction was 
wrapped in congenial smoke, and as the Egyp- 
tian papyri whirled to the clouds, they may have 
taken with them more of the penalties of Eleu- 
sis, and the formula of the worship of Apis, than 
the story of the industrial occupations of every- 
day life. 

The old writers generally preferred abstract 
investigations to facts, and left, almost untouched, 
the homely incidents of their times, and the tra- 
ditions of those who preceded them. 


Tue Mercuant’s Catuine Honoraste. 


There is an aristocracy of Jetters, and it can 
not only be borne, but regarded with reverence, 
when its claims are founded on intellectual supe- 
riority, or acquisition of knowledge surpassing 
that of ordinary men. But the pride that cannot 
read its diploma, without the aid of grammar and 
dictionary, should not be offended at the sugges- 
tion, that there are other roads to suvcess, than 
through the Court Room, Hospital, or Divinity 
School. There is esteem, respect, veneration, 
for the profound, conscientious lawyer, the skil- 
ful, scientific physician, and the fearless, truth- 
telling minister of God. They are “all, all hon- 
orable men ;’’ no earthly position can be higher, 
no sphere of usefulness more extensive. But it 
is another thing to adopt a profession, merely 
because it is considered respectable ; to be a nui- 
sance in an unswept chamber, garnished with 
dusty newspapers, and a few dog-eared, bilious 
looking volumes, where the gaunt spider holds 
undisturbed possession, no fratricidal hand eject- 
ing him from his cobweb office, for there is a ta- 
cit understanding between the occupants, and 
they practice in company, with that bond of sym- 
pathy, which arises from kindred employment ; 
or, to become copartner with death, as the sulky 
rattles and squeaks on the highway, with barely 
acquirement enough in it to pass for Doctor, re- 
putation depending on some happy blunder, in 
the course of a series of experiments instituted 
on the ground that there is luck in many trials ; 
or to drag heavily along, where the spirit is 
weak and the flesh is unwilling, the six days’ 
task a labor of desperation, reluctantly worried 
through, that there may be much endurance on 
the seventh. 

“ Ex quovis ligno, non fit Mercurius.” 


The common notion, that a collegiate educa- 
tion is a ion for a learned profession 
alone, has spoiled many a good carpenter, done 
great injustice to the sledge and anvil, and com- 
mitted fraud on the corn and potato field. It 





success,’’ and ‘The reconciliation of Individual 


turns a.cold shoulder to the leather apron, sus- 


Climate has | 


looks superciliously on trade, and has an unqual- 
ified repugnance for every thing that requires the 
abor of hands as well as head. It keeps up the 
absurdity, that the farmer’s son should not return 
to the plough, that the young mechanic must not 
again wield the hammer, and that four years are 
lost, when the graduate finds himself over the 
merchant’s Letter-Book, instead of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries ; as though education could not 
be useful out of an allotted line, and would not 
compensate its possessor, whether the sign over 
“om door proclaims him shoemaker, or attorney at 
aw. 

He is wise, who, discovering for what he is 
qualified, dares do what he feels he can do well. 
What matters it that a strip of parchment attests 
his prescriptive claim to scholas ic honors, and a 
‘college catalogue wafts his name to posterity ¢ 
| If he has a genius for making shoes, or laying 

stone wall, let him make shoes, or lay stone wall. 
| Either is as honorable as filling writs, prescribing 
doses, or writing sermons because Sunday is 
coming. 





Tue American Mercuanr. 


The American merchant is a type of this rest- 
less, adventurous, onward going race and people. 
He sends his merchandise all over the earth; 
stocks every market ; makes wants that he may 
supply them; covers the New Zealander with 
Southern cotton woven in Northern looms ; builds 
blocks of stores in the Sandwich Islands ; swaps 
with the Feejee cannibal ; sends the whate ship 
jamong the icebergs of the poles, or to wander in 
solitary seas, till the log-book tells the tedious 
sameness of years, and boys become men; gives 
the ice of a northern winter to the torrid zone, 
piles up Fresh Pond on the banks of the Hoogly, 
gladdens the sunny savannahs of the dreamy 
South, and makes life tolerable in the bungalow 
of an Indian jungle. The lakes of New Eng- 
‘land awake to life by the rivers of the sultry 
| East, and the antipodes of earth come in contact 
at this ‘‘ meeting of the waters.’? The white 
canvass of the American ship glances in every 
jnook of every ocean. as has the slightest 
intimation come of some obscure, unknown cor- 
ner of a remote sea, when the captain is consult- 
‘ing his charts, in full career for the ‘* terra in- 
cognita,”’ 








Demanps or Tue Ace. 


The examples before us bid us work, and the 
jchanging present affords ample opportunity. 
Around us, every where, the new crowds aside 
the old. Improvement steps by seeming perfec- 
tion. Discovery upsets theories and clouds over 
established systems. The usages of our boy- 
‘hood become matters of tradition, for the amuse- 
‘ment of our children. Innovation rises on the 
site of homes reverenced for early association. | 
|The school-books we used are no longer re- 
| spected, and it is not safe to quote the authorities 
of our college days. Science can scarcely keep 
| pace with the names of publications, qualifying 
or abrogating the past. Machinery becomes old 
iron, as its upstart successor usurps its place. 
|The new ship dashes seornfully by the naval 








prodigy of Jast year, and the steamer laughs at 
them both. The railroad engine, as it rushes by | 
‘the crumbling banks of the canal, screams out | 
|its mockery at the barge rotting piecemeal. The | 
| astronomer builds up his hypothesis, and is com- | 
| forting himself among tae nebule, when inven- 
| tion comes to the rescue ; the gigantic telescope 
| points upward, and, lo! the raw material of 
| which worlds are manufactured, becomes the 
| centres of systems blazing in the infinite heavens, 
| and the defeated theorizer retreats into space, 

with his speculation, to be again routed, when 

} human ingenuity shall admit us one hair breadth 





We accept the following from the N. Y. Evan- 
gelist as a clear and just statement on the Ortho- 
dox side of the questions now at issue between the 
| different parties here brought forward. That there 
has been a sacrifice, and that the sacrifice was 
jneedful to the salvation of man, we readily ad- 
}mit. That there was a vicarious sacrifice we cannot 
l infer from anything that we find in the New Tes- 
jtament. On this single ground, the want of Scrip- 
\tural evidence, do we reject the doctrine of a vica- 
[rious atonement, though as subsidiary to this we 
| are confirmed in our views by the inconsistency of 
isuch a doctrine “with right reason.” We 
}should be happy to discuss the subject with the 
levangelist in a few short, compactly written arti- 
| cles to be published entire in both papers. We 
| see no reason why a perfectly dispassionate dis- 
| cussion may not be carried on between us, 


THE SUBJECTIVE ATONEMENT. 


A pamphlet has been recently put forth by 
Mr. William B. Hayden, on the character and 
works of Christ. Mr. Hayden has a keen and 
inquiring mind, and is a writer of no mean _abil- 
ity. He is, we believe, a member of the New 
Jerusalem or Swedenborgian church; and if 
so, avery ereditable and estimable oue. His 
pamphlet is a review of Dr. Bushnell’s late 
work. He endorses Dr. Bushnell’s views and 
carries them out, as it seems to us, logically to 
the New Church positions. Without fully, at 
this time, considering these positions, either as 
nascently appearing in Dr, Bushnell, or as ex- 
plicitly stated by Mr. Hayden, we wish merely 
to call attention to one distinction in which both 
unite, although with some variety of statement. 
We refer to the atonement as subjective and ob- 
jective, in the language of Dr. Bushnell ; or as 
actual and apparent, in the language of Mr. 
Hayden. They both mean the same thing.— 
Mr. Hayden’s mode of expressing the distinction, 
however, we consider the more apt and explicit 
of the two. The subjective or actual atonement, 
they define to be the change which is wrought in 
man by the gospel, the reconciliation of man to 
God. ‘*The problem to be solved,’’? says Mr. 
Hayden, ‘was not how God could forgive sinful 
men, and remain just, but how sinful men could 
become righteous.’’ The objective or apparent 
atonement—the ‘‘altar form’’—is the represen- 
tation of the work of Christ under the Jewish 
ritual, as a sacrifice and a propitiation. The in- 
finite justice of God, it is affirmed, could not be 
injured, and therefore could require no satisfac- 
tion. God is not vindictivey but love itself, and 
therefore does not need to be propitiated. Man 
is forgiven when he repents ; the law is satisfied 
when he obeys. The great end of Christ’s 
mission is to bring him to repentance, and restore 
him to obedience. 

The Unitarian view of Christ’s mission is pre- 
cisely the same. The Unitarians, however, in 
denying the sacrifice of Christ, deny his divinity 
and incarnation. Dr. Bushnell and Mr. Hayden 
deny the sacrifice, but hold strenuously both to 
the divinity and incarnation of the Logos. 

If man could be made righteous without the 
incarnation of the Deity, then the Unitarian view, 
or the prineiple of discarding the idea of sacri- 
fice and satisfaction, must be sufficient. But 
Dr. Bushnell and Mr. Hayden contend that the 
incarnation of Deity was necessary to the spirit- 
ual regeneration of man. A point of momen- 
tous discussion is therefore opened here between 
the Unitarians, and Dr. Bushnell and the Swe- 
denborgians both have to carry on, does not lie 
so much between them and old charch creeds 
and dogmas, as between them and the language 
of the New Testament. This is virtually z 
knowledged in the Jan ‘tapparent’’ or ‘*o 
j ree” ‘Uakabilt, an A form.” For itis 
i admitted that the New Testament does 
speak of sacrifice and propitiation. 

The doctrine of the Trinity has no necessary 
connection with this point. ‘Trinitarians, if th 
can establish the doctrine of a real vi sac- 
rifice, will gather from that an additional _— 
ment in favor of Christ’s divinity. But, on 


gument may be to prove that the Messiah, what- 
ever be the character they attribute to him, of- 
fered himself a real vicarious sacrifice for the sins 
of the world. And then we may go on to show 
that, in order to offer such a sacrifice, he must 
have been Deity incarnate, and how apt and co- 
ordinate are those Scriptures which affirm his di- 
vinity. 

Farther than this, with respect to the Sweden- 
borgians, we may concede to them, for the sake 
of the argument and for the present, their three- 
fold distinction in the Divine essence. For it is 
not necessary, in order to establish a vicarious 
and sacrificial atonement, to consider the Father 
and Son even asa duality. Let it be granted 
that they are identical, and that the language is 
merely ‘‘artistic,’’ or used merely in reference to 
the feebleness of human conceptions ; neverthe- 
less, the objective can be as fairly stated as the 
subjective. The orthodox hold all that is indi- 
cated by the subjective or actual atonement, as 
fully as their opponents do—more fully in fact.— 
They hold that one great and essential end of 
Christ’s mission was to make men righteous—to 
reconcile men to God. They hold that God is 
not vindictive, but that he is love itself; and that 
he so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
might not perish, but have eternal life. While 
we were yet enemies, he was reconciled to us by 
the death of his Son. They hold that the 
preaching and example of Christ exert a winning 
and reconciling influence over the heart of man. 
They hold that he is the light of the world, and 
full of grace and truth, and that as such, he 
works in us a great subjective and actual change, 
and makes us righteous before God. All this is 
plainly stated in the language of the gospel, not 
as an appearance, but as a reality. 

But the orthodox hold in addition to this, that 
the death of Christ was a real vicarious sacrifice, 
whereby the demands of the law are fully an- 
swered and satisfied, in respect to all who be- 
come subjectively righteous. They bring in 
another essential idea into the work of Christ, 
which does not militate with the other, or lessen 
its value and importance, but is really cu-ordinate 
with it. ‘They lose nothing of what their oppo- 
nents claim, and they gain one thing more.— 
What is called an ‘altar form,’’ an ‘‘artistic’’ or 
‘‘dramatic”’ display, ‘‘an appearance,’’ is to the 
orthodox a reality. 

If there were no trinity, nor even a duality in 
the Father and the Son, still our position would 
be as stable as theirs, as far as this is connected 
with the argument. For alihough the incarna- 
tion embraces the whole Deity as one person, 
still according to them this incarnation and death 
of Christ was necessary in order to make man 


| righteous, by writing in his heart, and putting in 


his mind, the law of God. 

So we say, that, even leaving out the idea of 
trinity or duality, the incarnation and death of 
Christ was necessary for the great ends of law 
and justice, and for sustaining moral order in all 
its integrity in the universe of God. It is not 
necessary to consider the Son as propitiating the 
Father, as a duality of persons—the one offer- 
ing, and the other accepting—in order to collect 


| the idea of a vicarious atonement, any more than 


in the case of a subjective atonement. The 
great end of the sacrifice was not to make God 
pitiful, loving and gracious to man. He was al- 
ways pitiful, loving and gracious. Hisown love 
provided the sacrifice. The great end was to 
make it consistent with law, justice, and moral 
order, for him to pardon sinners, to give them 
healing and subjective grace, and to transform 
them into children of the light. It was that he 
might be just while he justified and made righte- 
jecuve atonement. | eae TP tie! sane we ONaF 
an appearance and a form of representation, the 
one personal God can as well become incarnate, 
and die to do the first, as to do the second. 

And so we say to the Unitarians likewise :— 
You hold that the mission of Christ, under what- 
ever character you assign him, was necessary to 
make man righteous, and you gather this from 
the language of Scripture. Now, we aflirm 
that the Scriptures teach with equal clearness 
and fulness, that the sacrifice of Christ was also 
necessary in relation to law, justice and moral 
order, if he is not Deity incarnate, he is nev- 
ertheless a vicarious sacrifice. And you must 
settle the point, first, with the Swedenborgians, 
whether less than a God incarnate is sufficient to 
restore man to righteousness subjectively ; and 
secondly, with the orthodox, whether less than a 
God incarnate is sufficient to make the vicarious 
sacrifice. 

It is just here, then, that we open the discuss- 
ion both with the Swedenborgian and the Unita- 
rian. We need not now enter upon the doc- 
trine of the ‘Trinity. We will go to that when 
we have settled this. We will confine ourselves 
simply to the doctrine of the atonement. The 
question is, whether the views of these two 
schools, as setting aside a vicarious sacrifice, can 
be harmonized with the Scriptures ; and as sub- 
sidary to this, whether their views can be har- 
monized with right reason. N. Y. E. 





SUFFERING FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


A faithful adherent of the Free Church, in 
respectable, but far from affluent circumstances, 
was, a few months ago, suddenly called upon 
to attend the death-bed of a wealthy uncle, 
whose nearest relative he was. This uncle had 
been distinguished for the malignity with which 
he persecuted those who were attached: to the 
principles which his nephew held, and to his 
latest hour, he continued to manifest the same 
disposition. On having reached the dying man’s 
bedside, he was shown two deeds, one estab- 
lishing him as sole heir of money and property 
to the amount of many thousand pounds, upon 
condition of his renouncing his Free Church 
principles and joining the Establishment ; the 
other, failing his agreement, bequeathing the 
whole to a more distant relation. Upon the ex- 
piration of the few hours given for considera- 
tion, the nephew nobly refused to accept of the 
legacy under such restrictions, choosing rather 
to be ‘‘poor in this world, but rich in faith,’’ in- 
clining ‘‘rather to suffer affliction with the peo- 
ple of God”’ than enjoy such pleasures at such 
a sacrifice. The words he uttered on the occa- 
sion show the strength and fervor of his faith ; 
he said ‘‘God had hitherto provided for him and 
his family ; and though he was poor as _regard- 
ed the things of the world, trusting in the 
promises of his Heavenly Father, they would 
never be brought to disgrace.’’ He allowed the 
deed in his favor to be destroyed, and submitted 
to see a rival occupy the position of power and 
influence which had been placed within his reach. 
Such conduct will not fail of its reward ; it will 
call down honor from on high, and wherever the 
spirit of true Christianity prevails, the remem- 
brance of it will be cherished. 

[Edinburgh Witness. 





{It is pleasant to find in an Episcopal charge to 
the clergy, a passage like the following by Bishop 
Potter of Pennsylvania.] 


‘Hence, nothing is beneath his notice or sym- 
pathy, who is wise to win souls. Does he look 
for example on industry, on the arts that sustain 
and gladden our material life !—he can see there 
a power which, properly di ,» must contri- 
bute, beyond measure, even to man’s intellectu- 
al and moral elevation: and hence, as a minister 
of God, he would in his appropriate sphere, and 
by appropriate means, at once promote and sanc- 
tify those arts. Does he look again on science 
and literature, with their handmaids, the press 
and general education ‘—there too, he sees forces, 
mighty for good, if wisely controlled, but almost 
omnipotent for evil, if loosed from the sovereigni- 
ty of conscience and the fear of God ; and hence 
he would pour into. these well-springs of the 





particular point now under consideration, the ad- 
mission of the Swedenborgans is suficient— 





world’s hope, salt. from on high. Or does he 


another visage of human woe, and spread overt 
earth the sunshine of a higher and more Be oo 
life’—these the minister of God wou eep 
from perversion and decay, by infusing into them 
the divine life of faith, and imposing on them the 
holy restraints of law. He knows that the Cross 
won its most memorable victories over the hearts 
of men when its apostles were most intent on 
assuaging human sufferings, and on subserving, 
even here on earth, the utmost happiness of all. 
And, in all past time, it has been the glory of 
that Cross, that its heralds have gone through 
the world as leaders of a true civilization, no less 
than as the leaders of atrue faith. * * * * 
When we strike at the ignorance and corruption 
of men, we strike at the great root of al! social 
evils ; and when we labor to regenerate the spirit 
of society, we are then laboring most effectually 
for the regeneration of its forms and institutions. 
But let our labors be guided by an enlarged and 
enlightened spirit. Whatever makes man more 
thoughtful, forecasting, or even more decorous, 
makes him more open, also, to the appeals of 
religious truth. Hence, though divorced from 
all the ryan og and dignities of the world, 
we should still bid God speed to whatever can 
lift our race to more of physical comfort, or to 
more of intellectual and moral dignity. We 
should cling to our spiritual functions, and thank 
God that we are neither burdened with the cares 
nor perilled by the fascinations of earthly power ; 
but we should be known, at the time, as the 
friends of a comprehensive and true-hearted phil- 
anthropy. Our ear should be quick to hear the 
wail of the oppressed, our eye should be clear to 
discern the iron that enters into a brother’s soul, 
and our heart should beat, in ready and re- 
sponsive throbs, to every pulsation of bleeding 
humanity. Never may the cause of charity and 
true brotherhood be monopolized by men who 
think to bless the world, without glorifying God. 
As charity must be spurious where there js no 
faith, so faith will be but as sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal, unless it bring forth the fruits 
of a large-hearted love for mankind. Let the 
power and worth of our ministry be seen, then, 
as in earlier days, in the broad sympathies with 
which it animates our studies and our labors.” 





A CONVENIENT SHELTER FOR THE 
““MANIFEST DESTINY” MEN. 


What can a contemporary religious journal 
mean by language like the following ¢ 
‘* But if we, having achieved our own civil and 
religious liberty, -and given illustration of its ad- 
vantages, are now to be summoned of God into a 
physical conflict to impart this liberty to the world, 
then we have before us an experience which we 
may contemplate with awe. 
And there are some things in our own national 
experience, which may give a color of probability 
to this idea. The Mexican war exemplified a 
military capacity and energy in our people which 
astonished every one. Our institutions have es- 
chewed the policy of cultivating the military 
power of the nation. We desired it not, we sup- 
posed we had it not to any considerable extent. 
We supposed that our peaceful policies had re- 
pressed those developements which might have 
made us excel] in the arts of war, and that our 
people on any occasion would go to the field of 
battle with great reluctance. But the experience 
of the late war reversed such views, and showed 
that there are elements at work in the formation 
of the character of our people, that are qualifying 
them for svperior efficiency in military action, 
and (strange to say and sad to contemplate) are 
giving to multitudes a relish for such employ- 
that*Pre Now the existence of such a trait of na- 
But the wis@wnlua**ken as an indication 
such a mission of blood To beagyfir. it, _ 
loved country.”’ — 
If we understand this, from the Puritan Recor- 
der, it forms a very curious specimen of playing 
at fast and loose with momentous principles, as 
well as presents a singular view of God’s Provi- 
dence. Forsooth, gentlemen friends, pray don’t 
fight with France, and invade Cuba, but if you do, 
be sure ‘‘God has summoned”’ you to the conflict, 
and your “‘ mission of blood’’ is ‘‘appointed’’ to 
you. A man must have a very strong confidence 
in his rhetoric who supposes he can counteract a 
theory of this description, so flattering to the 
despotism, the pride, the ambition, the grasping 
selfishness of the human heart, and especially of 
the Aglo-Saxon heart, by a few flourishes of vir- 
tuous indignation, and a solemn warning or two. 
If the study of theology is to furnish unprincipled 
politicians with excuses and defences for their 
worst outrages and most unjust plots, it is time 
theology were reformed. We have not the least 
doubt that the author of the above sentences is 
sincerely opposed to war and to robbery. But 
his philosophy, as it is indicated here, is vicious 
enough to furnish an apology for both. This is 
one of the indications that the whole subject of 
Providence needs to be investigated anew, from 
new points, and in a spirit of profounder research. 
Providence has long enough been made to bear 
the reproach of human guilt, If the literal ex- 
pressions of the Old Testament seem to author- 
ize these sanguinary concessions, let us at least 
be consistent. And if a better law of inierpreat- 
tion will uot relieve us, then let us cease con- 
demning national bloodshed and oppression. 
Why exhort men to peace and justice, if you are 
to put into their hands at the same moment an 
ingenious device for proving that God summons 
them to physical conflicts to ‘‘extend the area of 
freedom,”” and appoints them ‘ missions of 


blood ?”” 
THE SABBATH IS THE LAW OF NA- 
TURE. 





Tired mebusete sumeét restorer, balmy sleep,———his ready 
visits pays, 

Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throne, 

In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 

Her leaden sceptre, o’er a slumbering world. 

Silence, how dread ! and darkness how P 

Nor eye, nor listening ear an object finds 5 

Creation sleeps. ”Tis as the general pulse 

Of life stood still, and nature made @ pause 

An awful pause, prophetic of her end. 

This law.of rest must be obeyed. There is no 
muscular frame so powerful that it can be disre- 
garded ; there is 10 pursuit so attractive that it 
can be disregarded; there is no joy so intense 
that sleep can be always driven away, that we 
may taste the bliss uninterrupted ; an there is no 
sorrow so keen, however long it may drive sleep 
from the eyes, that will not ultimately yield to it; 
either the calm sleep of night, or the calmer 
slumbers of the grave. The mighty mind, and 
vigorous frame of Napoleon once enabled him to 
pass four days and nights in the exciting scenes 
of an active campaign, without sleep, and then he 
fell asleep on his horse. The keenest torture 
which man has ever invented has been a device 
to drive sleep from the eyes, and to fix the bod 
in such a position that it cannot find re 
this must fail, for the sufferer will find repose on 
the rack or in death. A . : 

The same law demanding rest exists also in 
relation to the mind, and is as imperious in 
to the intellectual and moral powers, in order to 
their permanent and healthful action, as to the 

No man can _ pursue 
an intellectual effort without repose. He Ww 
attempts to hold his mind long to one train o 
close thinking; he who is wrought up intoa 
higt acy onde rh re relaxation 
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move with tremendous but 
irregular force, like an engine without balance- 
wheel or ‘‘governor,”’ and the man of high intel- 
lectual powers, like Lear, becomes a raving ma- 
niac. with our moral feelin. The intens- 
est zeal will not always be on fire; the keenest 
sorrow will find intermission ; and even love does 
not always glow with the same ardor in the soul. 
This law, contemplating our welfare, cannot be 
violated without incurring a fearful penalty. 
If men will apply the powers of the body or 
the mind without relaxation ; if they will deny 
themselves necessary rest, there is no Trecupera- 
tive or compensative power which nature has pro- 
vided to temedy the evil. ‘There is no constitu- 
tion, however Herculean, that can bear up under 
the forced and unnatural effort. The most vigor- 
ous frame must yield ; the most gigantic powers 
will find rest in the grave. I need not remind 
you how often this principle is illustrated in our 
colleges, and in each of the learned professions. 
How many a youth is cut down by disregarding 
the law that the body and mind must have rest, 
and by pushing his studies far into that time 
which nature has allotted to repose! How many 
a youth finds an early grave by seeking that 
which no man should ever seek—the reputation 
of “trimming the midnight lamp !’’ When will 
the world cease to mourn over the early fall of 
Henry Kirk White, a name redeemed from the 
imputation of folly only by the splendor of his 
genius, and nhe purity of his heart, and by that 
sweet piety which breathed in all that he ever 
wrote—the pure sparkling beauty of those gems 
for which he laid down his life’ The name of 
the youthful Mason in our own land will be re- 
membered as much with sorrow that he wore out 
his years by intense application to one pursuit, 
regardless of health and life, as for the splendor 
of that talent which promised to place him at 
the head of the noblest of the sciences, in this 
Western world. The law which imposes on 
the generous and ardent nature of youth the ne- 
cessity of rest from toil; which would have 
taught Kirk White and Mason to pause and rest, 
is a benevolent law. Itcan never be violated 

without more ultimate harm than good. 

, [A. Barnes. 
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Boston, Saturday, October 20, 1849. 
EIGHTH UNITARIAN AUTUMNAL 
CONVENTION AT PORTLAND. 


The Portland Convention was an unusually 
profitable occasion to those present. The dis- 
cussions related chiefly to essential matters of 
faith and duty, and the record of them will be 
found, we trust, of permanent value, as marking 








the progress of definite opinions and a positive 
faith among us. A large number of our readers, 
who, we know, are deeply interested in such 
meetings, must have been deprived of the privi- 
lege of a personal attendance. We have thought 
that there was no way, in which we could afford 
so much gratification to so many persons, as by 
giving a full report of the interesting proceedings 
and speeches. We have, therefore, taken pains 
to secure the services of a very efficient reporter, 
and we are sure that our readers will thank us 
for devoting to so important an assemblage of 
brethren, gathered from separate and distant 
quarters, the greater part of our present paper, 
although it compels us to exclude much other 
valuable matter which we were anxious to in- 
sert. 


Tvespay, Ocr. 9TH, 1849. 

At half-past three o'clock the convention was 
called to order by the Rev. James W. Thomp- 
son, D. D., of Salem, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, and, upon motion, 
William Willis, E'sq., of Portland, was appoint- 
ed Chairman, and Jedediah Jewett, Esq.. of Port- 
land, Secretary pro. tem. The Rev. Dr. Ken- 


the word, as the spirit of every discourse is the 
discourse itself—as the spirit of a man is the man 
himself. He remarked that much of the diver- 
sity of interpretation and breach of harmony, 
which have been a detriment to Christian power, 
may be attributed to this singular fact, that it has 
been overlooked that the true interpretation of 
the New Testament is no more to be obtained 
from @ mere Biblical, lexicographical, critical 
analysis of particular port ons alone, than the 
true word and mind of an orator from sentences 
here and there remembered, without a responsive 
feeling in the hearer to the spirit and tenor of the 
whole performance. If many are the eager ad- 
vocates for the inspiration of the evangelical and 
apostolical Scriptures, so should we all be. But 
what is the inspiration of the spirit, but the liv- 
ing heart, the spiritual life, the inflamed and ar- 
dent soul, the whole force and interior energy of 
character and tone, that pervade them? No man 
must tell us that a doctrine is taught in a particu- 
lar chapter and verse, which is a manifest viola- 
tion of the whole spirit of Christ and the Bible. 
We shall not look at the place, for, We are in- 
spirationists, should be the answer; we go by 
the inspiration of the word, which, with an over- 
ruling power, ever modifies the letter wherever 
it is necessary. No man must say of certain 
critical, logical, intellectual expositions of cer- 
tain passages, about which honest men are disa- 
greed, that the reception of his favorite construc- 
tion is indispensable to Christian character and 
Christian fellowship. We oppose to so lim- 
ited a position the theology of the spirit, as 
that spirit pervades the whole tenor of our 
Savior's teachings and life, and the teachings and 
lives of his apostles. It may be a large, many 
may call it a low, standard of theology —the 
spirit or the practical inspiration of the sacred 
writings ; but how far is the theology of chapter 
and verse any more easily determined? Proba- 
bly it is no more, probably it is less. Probably 
there are thousands who agree as to the spirit of 
Paul, to fifty who unite in their speculative in- 
terpretations of every portion of the Scriptures ; 
and thus it is the letter that divides the Christian 
Church, and alienates individuals from one an- 
other. But the spirit forms a bond of union and 
fellowship between them, however else they may 
be separated. It is therefore the Christian spirit 
of the minister that is the necessary condition of 
his success in the application of Christian truth, 
while the result to which he should look is the 
spiritual character of his hearers. 

Dr. Nichols coneluded these remarks by again 
thanking the assembly for their attention on the 
present occasion, and expressing the grateful 
pleasure, which those associated with him in the 
faith in Portland experienced in being able to 
welcome to their homes so many of their breth- 
ren from a distance. 


A few moments of silence ensuing, the Rev. 
Dr. Gannett arose and remarked that he could 
account for the stillness that pervaded the assem- 
bly. We were all taken by surprise! at former 
conventions, there had been reso'utions before 
|them to which the brethren could speak, and 
| thus a field for remark had been opened. Our 
| friend, who had just taken his seat, had indeed 
|opened to us a field upon which we might enter, 
yet he was sure we should find it difficult to | 
speak with the eloquence and spirituality which | 
he had displayed. For his own part he had | 
nothing to say except briefly to allude to the pur- 
poses of this convention. Jt was a meeting for 
tree and spontaneous expression of thought. It 





shall have the best of times? It is not that we 
expect to satisfy the people, itis not merely to hold 
a Convention; but it 1s to aid each other in at- 
taining toa higher religious life. Thisisthe great 
thing to be done ; we feel that we need to take a 
firmer hold of spiritual objects, and obtain a deep- 
er sense of their reality and of our obligations to 
pursue them. F 

These autumnal gatherings are occasions of hope; 
we shall go home with new revelations of light, 
and spiritual encouragement and peace. He was 
glad to be permitted to stand in this place and ut- 
ter these things, where thatgood jman used to speak, 
who once labored in this very church, and has now 
gone from us to his reward in the spiritual world. 
It was his peculiar work to strive for the promo- 
tion of that spirituai life in the breasts of men, to 
which allusion has been made. He went about 
seeking opportunities to help others in this greatest 
of all purposes, and to build upin his own soul, the 
practical experience of the things of the spirit. He 
was not endowed with remarkable intellectual tal- 
ent, or genius, and thus made to appear great in 
the estimation of the world, but he was made truly 
great by his devotion to his master’s business. 
Were it possible for those, who had come here at 
this time, to obtain this thing we are al] seeking; 
this spiritual enlightenment and fervor and vital- 
ity, so that there should hence forth be no neces- 
sity for lashing themselves upto the subject, could 
there be any doubt that it was a blessed thing to 
have come here ? 


Rev. Mr. Waterston of Boston, felt that after 
what had been said, especially after the profound 
truths that had been uttered by him who com- 
menced this conference, it were almost an indiscre- 
tion in him to attempt to say anything. But since 
reference had been made to the memory of the past 
he would say that it had been the good fortune 
of the younger members of the profession to which 
he belonged, to meet with their elder brethren, who 
have had experience and have labored many years 
in this good work. He could recollect the holy in- 
fluences that had come upon our hearts from the 
words of those who had been revered and loved, 
but were no longer here to participate in these 
meetings. He felt ita privilege on the present oc- 
casion, to meetso many of our friends from dis- 
tant places, There was one here from the shores 
of Lake Erie, there was another from the city of 
Penn, and there was another from the Rock of 
Plymouth. yyhe was glad to meet them. 

It seems right, said he, afterso many of us have 
been spending the pleasant months of summer in 
communion with the beauties of nature, amidst 
the simpheity and healthfal relaxations of country 
ife, that we should gather together in these au- 
tamnal conventions, and speak to one another of 
the great truths of the religious life. For here we 
-can gain a higher iutiuence than from communion 
with the beauty or the grandeur of the material 
creation, where souls are brought in contact and 
the experiences of the inner life are pourd from 
heart to heart. He had no doubt that the works of 
uature had a good influence upon the minds that 


here be breathed into us from the souls of the breth- 
ren ; and even should we separate this evening and 
zo to our homes, we could go full of gratitude for 
having been permitted to listen to what had fallen 
from the lips of those who addressed us with so 
much trathfalness and fervor and eloquence. 


Rev. Mr. Hedge of Bangor, was sorry to say 
anything that would seem to change the tone of 
the meeting, but when his brother Bellows took 
his seat, he felt inclined to call in question, one of 
the positions he had assumed; namely, that it is 
the chief object-of ministers, in Jaboring in their 
vocation, to save their own souls. Perhaps after 
an examination and comparison of views, they 
would not be found to differ on this point; yet, he 





was a peculiarity of such conventions that there 
was nothing formal about them, they have for | 
their purpose social religious improvement and | 
general spiritual progress. ‘Those who by choice | 
had been Jed into the ministry and those who had | 
been called into other fields of labor were here | 
brought together. The usual formalities and 
distinctions were set aside ; they came as Chris- 
tians merely and not as clergymen and laymen, 
and he hoped that all who were present, would 
not only feel it a right and a privilege to speak, 
but that an obligation was upon them to do so. 
It was nota clerical meeting ; and though he 
was happy to see so many of the clergy from 
abroad, he could not but remark that they were 
not the persons, who should be expected to take | 
any large and active part in these proceedings. 

Dr. Gannett continued his remarks by giving 








dall, of Plymouth, was then invited to invoke 
the divine blessing upon the doings of the Con- 
vention. The next business in order was the 
appointment of a Committee to nominate officers 
for the permanent organization of the Conven- 
tion, and, upon motion to that effect, the Chair- 
man nominated thé Rev. Drs. Gannett of Bos- 


ton and Hall of Providence, Rev. Mr. Waterston | 


of Boston, Hoa. Joseph C. Noyes and Hon. | 
Charles S. Davies of Pertiond. to act as such 
Comtnittee. 


The Chairman then informed the Convention 
of the order of proceedings, which had been ar- 
ranged for the various meetings, namely : a dis- | 
course in the Park Street Church this evening, 
by the Rev. Mr. Hill of Worcester, and a meet- 
ing in the Church of the First Parish to-morrow 
morning for discussion and whatever business 
may be presented by the Committee of Arrange- 
ments. At five o'clock to-morrow afternoon a 
collation in the Exchange Hall; and at a quar- 
ter before eight to-morrow evening a discourse 
by Rev. Mr. Weiss, of New Bedford, in the 
Church of the First Parish. 

Having said thus much, the Chairman re- 
marked that all that was usual to be done on the 
first assembling of these conventions had been 
completed ; but, as there was so much time be- 
fore them, and so many good laborers had come 
hither, he hoped they would not at once separate, 
and, while the bright adtumnal sun was still 
shining upon them, that a spirit of true Christian 
light would shine in upon the hearts of all 

present. 


Upon this invitation, the Rev. Dr. Nichols 
arose, and addressed the convention in a fervent 
and eloquent manner upon what he understood 
to be the purpose and iutents of their coming to- 
gether at this time. He was most unexpectedly 
gratified at the sight of so many present on this 
accasion, and he hoped the meeting would prove 
as pleasant and satisfactory to all, as it already 
was to the brethren and churches in Portland.— 
We all need, he said, sympathy in our work as 
Christian ministers ; we need mutua: admonition 
and auimation, influences that may be drawn 
from the nature of the duty we are called to per- 
form. The primary, the most exalted and the 
most heart-lifting view to be taken of our office, 
is one immediately connected with the purpose 
of God himself, Which is to be discovered from 
a view of the great system of his almighty and 
good providence in creation. Through the phys- 
ical, the intellectual and moral worlds he has 
made a boundless provision of instrumentaliues 
and agencies to develope, control, rectify and per- 
fect, the various capacities of beauty and happi 
ness to which he has given existence. Of these 
capacities, the first are those of the intelligent 
spirit: the first on earth are ourown. While 
all nature around teems with active powers, in 
forms innumerable, from the humblest plant to 
the noblest animated being, and all are led on in 
their grand and beautiful developement by a 
ceaseless and infinite goodness, what place suf- 
ficiently high can we assign to the human soul 
in this mighty plan! What instrumentalities 
and agencies shall not be working together for its 
good! We put the question to analogy, and the 
answer is, they must be vastindeed! We put it 
to actual fact, and we are reminded that for one 
end only has God ever made a special interposi- 
tion of his power and mercy in our world, and 
that end is the moral recovery, elevation and sal- 
vation of the human spirit. ‘I'he dealings of his 
objective and subjective Providence have been in 
harmony with each other. As is the sonl, so 
have been the provisions for the soul; the grand- 
est internal argument for Christianity, perhaps, 
that could be named. 

And what is the provision? A ministry of the 

irit, commenced in Jesus Christ, continued in 
he Apostles, and perpetuated, more especially, 
in their successors to all after ages. A ministry 
of the spirit! Surely what other ministry could 
emanate from the Spirit to the spirit, from the 
Infinite Fountain to the needy and finite recipient, 
made in his own image! So 

And what is the ministry of the spirit, as far 
as we are concerned in the inquiry’ What truth 
does it apply !—in what manner !—to what re- 
sult? lis great truth is the spirit of the New 
Testament; the deep-felt harmony of that truth, 
and of the temper of Jesus, with the heart of the 
Christian minister, is the way; and a holy, 
mae ee in the mind of man, is the 

sult. . 

_ Dr. Nichols dwelt with particular earnestness 
1@ New Testament consists 
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| versaries was too long for the denomination to 


| 


a brief history of these conventions. ‘Their ori- 
gin was merely incidental and informal. It was 
thought that the interval between the usual anni- 


be separated and debarred from the interchange 
of thought and congratulations, and as the regu- 
lar anniversary took place in Boston, it was pro- 
posed we should go somewhere else, to Worces- 
ter, for instance, and hold an autumnal meeting. 
The hint or the proposal was accepted, and such | 
a meeting was had, and it proved tobe both 
pleasant and profitable. Among other agreeable 
recollections of that occasion was the fact of | 
Henry Ware’s presence, by which all similar | 
gatherings, he could not but feel, had been hal- 
lowed to the hearts of the brethren. From that | 





this one was the eighth in succession. ‘They had | 


of free meetings ; every person present had ut- 
tered what he desired; there had been great 
variety of topics discussed in the exercise of 
| Christian charity to all denominations. Though 
there had been plain speaking, and confidence 
lin our own theological opinions and_ belief, 
there had been differences of @pinion, as there 
always would be when men speak honestly, but 
there was always respect for one another, despite 
such difference. The religious sentiment had 
always been deepened, the spiritual life had been | 
built up. ‘They had not perhaps returned from | 
such gatherings wiser theologians, or more zeal- | 
ous in labors of philanthropy, but with a deeper | 
sense of responsibility as creatures of God, and 

for himself he had wished that this should always 

be the character of these conventions. The 

meeting at Providence was the more satisfactory, 

because it was truly scriptural, a meeting for the 

quickening of faith in God, and of duty to Christ; 

a meeting in which both men and women were 

taught that they must walk by religious faith 

through all the scenes of life, and regard re- 

ligion as the great purpose of life itself. He | 
hoped the same spirit and feeling would con- 

trol the present convention, communicate the 

same purpose, and direct all our hearts to God; 

for it is religion that had called us together, 

and what, he would ask, is religion? It is that | 
state of mind and heart in which God is felt, 
not as achilling influence, not in silencing the 
emotions of the heart, but making it free and 
strong; when he who speaks is glad to say 

something of the relations that bind him to the 
Infinite Being and make them who hear, respond. 
When men come together to talk upon secular 
interests they were engaged in the purpose and 
made everything conduce to the promotion of the 
end in view. It was so in the political conven- 
tions that had recently been held in his own 
state; the hearts of men were given to the work; 
it was so in the convention of scientific gentle- 
men at Cambridge, a few weeks since ; all their 
efforts turned upon the interests of science, and 
now we have come up here to promote religion, 
let us not suffer anything to turn us away from 
this object, and Jet us go away at the close as 
though heaven had opened and some of its influ- 
ence had descended upon us. 





Dr. Parkman felt indebied for the pleasant re- 
membrances that had been brought up hy the re- 
marks of the last speaker; and although he con- 
fessed himself unable to express his joy and grati- 
fication in the saine eloquence his brother had dis- 
played, he could not fall behind him in the vivid 
recollection of the former gatherings of the breth- 
ren in these conventions. it was fitting we should 
introduce services like these with recollections : 
they were among the most grateful privileges we 
had enjoyed, Prayers had been uttered and he 
believed they had been heard and auswered in the 
hearts of those assembled. There were those who 
had once met with us on these occasions, who as 
the yearly gathering came around, had ceased to 
be with us ; but he trusted the same spirit would 
still preside over us and be manifested bere and 
now as when we had met in former years. 


Rev. Mr. Bellows of New York, in asking why 
he was here, would answer that it was in the hope 
of getting some help in the religious life. Just as 
we feel the seriousness and reality of religion in our 
own minds, shall we become deeply solicitous to 
get all the aid we can in the way of life and ex- 
citement ; and just in that proportion shall we feel 
an obligation to aid all aie are striving for the 
Same result. We desire to get all the light we can 
and communicate of it to others. Some times it is 
not known, said he, that those who are in the min- 
istry can save their own souls: but that is what 
they preach for, to become religious men. How, 
said he, shall I get into intimate communion with 
God? How shali I get up into the regions of holy 
ration? Itis with thoughts we come here, 
how can we doubt with such parposes, we 








thought the statement that had been made, would be 
liable to mislead others, and a statement might be 
made on the other side that would approve itself, 
equally to the mind. When Clarkson was four- 
score years in age, some one asked him, in view of 
all the great effurts he had been making, and with 
So great success, to promote the darling object of 
his life, what he had been doing to save his own 
soul? he replied that he had almost forgotten that 
he had one. Yet we should all allow that no 
one ever did more than he to this end. 

There is such a thing as being morbidly in- 
terested in ourselves, and we sometimes need for 
our own highest good to be wholly absorbed in the 
we-llbeing of others, so as to forget ourselves. 
“ He that loveth his life shall lose it.” This has 
a wider significancy and application than we are 
apt to give to it. lt sometimes occurs that we 
have then the most truly laid hold on eternal life, 
when we are wholly given up for the sake of oth- 
ers. There are again, times when the question 
“ what must | do te be saved 7'—will be the near- 
est to our bearts and minds, and should be. It is 
& most solemn truth for those to consider, who 
have assumed the office of the nrivistry, that it ie 
impossible for them to make people better than 
they are themselves, But they must, if true to 
themselves, make many as good asthey are. They 
are the sources of life and truth, and must pour 
themselves forth for the benefit of the soul of their 
| fellow men, and this thought itis which weighs 
| with anxiety upon the mind of a minister. 
| 
| Mr Morison replied, that heavily as the respon- 
sibility of his profession weighed upon him, he did 
not feel ‘e@ppressed with the thoughts which his 
brother from Bangor had suggested. The minis- 


| iene theae éonventions had been continued, and | ter ts not the fountain of divine truth, but only a 


medium of communication, carrying from God to 


| all maintained the character first alluded to, that | 5's fellow men, truths, which, entering their souls, 


may awaken in them a life far more perfect than 
his own, He then spoke of religious sympathy in 
connection with these meetings. Our Saviour sent 
out his disciples not singly, but two and two, that 
they might warm and strengthen each other's 
hearts. He has promised that wherever two or 
three are gathered together,in his name,there will he 
be in the midst of them ; as if we needed to have 
our religious feelings acted upon and called out by 
a living sympathy one with another, before we 
could enjoy all the benefits of our Saviour’s pres- 
ence. Through this sympathy, ministers may 
touch the hearts of others and lead them to Christ, 
that he, through his divine affections may quicken 
a corresponding life in them, and carry them on in 
ail spiritual gifts and attainments far beyond those 
who first introduced them to their Lord.” 


After prayers had been offered by the Rev. 
Calvin Lincoln of Fitchburg, the Convention ad- 
journed to meet at 9 o'clock on « Wednesday 
morning, in the meeting-house of the First 
Parish. 


was had in the Park Street Church on Tuesday 
evening, which was attended by a numerous au- 
dience ; a discourse was preached by the Rev. 
Alonzo Rice, of Worcester, upon the subject of 
Ministerial Responsibility and Fidelity. He 
took as his text the 26th and 27th verses of the 
20th chapter of the book of Acts: ‘1 take you 
to record this day, that I am pure from the blood 
of all men, for I have not shunned to declare the 
whole counsel of God.”’ 


Wednesday, Oct. 11th, 1849. 
The Convention was called to order by the Chair- 
man, when prayers were offered by Rev. Mr. 
Morrison of Milton. The Committee appointed 
to nominate a list of officers for a permanent or- 
ganization of the Convention, made the following 
report: 

President—Rev. Ichabod Nichols, D. D., of 
Portland. 

Vice Presidents—Hon. Robert Rantoul, of Bey- 
erly ; Rev. Frederick A. Farley, of Brookline : 
John Prentess, Esq., of Keene; Rev. 
W. Hosmer, of Buffalo 
Esq., of Portsmouth. 

Secretaries—Rev. Cazneau Palfrey, of Belfast, 
and Rev. E. E. Hale, of Worcester. 

Which report was accepted, and the gentle- 
men named took their seats as officers of the 
Convention. 


Hon. Charles S. Davies, of Portland, then 
rose, and, as one of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, in the name of the two societies of the 
city, expressed the gratification which they felt 
in receiving among them so many of the clergy 
and laity of their faith : and he gave a hearty wel- 
come to those who had come to give them the 
pleasure of their company and countenance on 
this occasion. We have, said he, heard of your 
meetings and of your doings in other places, and 
are glad to have the opportunity of greeting you 
in this city. From the earliest times it is re. 
corded of the Christian disciples that they went 
about in couples, in the various churches, to see 
how they did ; and since the custom is continued 
amongst us, we can heartily say that we are glad 
to see you. We have had a little baptism this 
morning out of doors, and we cannot but believe, 
said he, that the baptism of Heaven will descend 
u us through the counsels and ministrations 
of the Convention. Though it be dark and low- 
ering in the outward world, it is not always to 
the sun and the stars that we look for the true 
light, and he trusted that the light of Heaven 
would be kindled here upon our hearts, and our 
paar be illumined by rays of the spirit and of 
trath. 

Mr. Davies continued his remarks with a 


George 


; John W. Foster, 





contemplated them, but ten fold strength would | 


According to arrangement, a religious service | 


ories that cluster about Portland and its neigh- 
borhood, which was listened to with great inter- 
est and attention; but we have prepared no ac- 
count of it, not deeming it essential to do so, 
though we think others besides those present 
might perhaps have been pleased with the re- 
cital, 

Rev. James W. Thompson,D.D.,as Chairman of 
the Committee of Arrangements for the business 
of the Convention, offered a series of resolutions, 
disclaiming at the same time any wish to dictate 
topics, or to limit the range of discussion, but 
only intending to furnish hints for the basis on 
which such discussion might commence. <A 
somewhat extended correspondence, as well as 
the tone of remarks yesterday afrernoon, particu- 
larly in the remarks of the Rev. Dr. Nichols, 
who opened the meeting, had revealed that one 
great want amongst us, is that of an awakening 
of the religious life, an establishment of a com- 
munion with one another, which shall bring into 
exercise the noblest sympathies, and thereby lead 
us into the conscious presence and fellowship of 
the Father. A brother, not here at this Conven- 
tion, had made the remark, that on these vcca- 
sions, we were a little too much given to self- 
criticism ; for his part, he did not like to hear 
such a constant lamentation over short-comings 
and sins, but desired to speak and to hear some- 
thing of encouragement,that might quicken hope 
in the desponding bosom, and give vitality to 
those sentiments which might give peace to our 
own hearts. It was the wish of the Committee, 
and doubtless of all interested in this Convention, 
that our proceedings should be marked by those 
tokens which should reveal that we know what 
spirit we are of; and let the deliberations of the 
meeting be varied by songs of praise that shall 
keep our hearts attuned in harmony with holy 
aspirations, and let prayers ascend to the secret 
presence of God, w bring down his spirit to our 
hearts. 

The resolutions having been read, upon mo- 
tion of Rev. Mr. Bellows of New York, the fol- 
lowing was taken up for discussion : 

Resolved, That thorough views and pungent 
representations of the evil of s’n are essential to 
the religious vitality of our churches, and the 
establishment of evangelical truth. 

Mr. Bellows remarked that this resolution 
seemed to have been drawn up by some one, who 
felt the great want among ourselves and desired 
to awaken attention to the fact, that we were not 
so deeply impressed as we ought to be with the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin, for whose removal it 
was that Christ came into the world. There are 
two views of sin, one of which is, that sin is not 
something that is normal, but accidental ; and 
adopting that idea men go about their work in 
the world, without any fear of sin itself, except so 
|faras they are impressed by the fact that moral 





| evil interferes with man’s happiness. 





The idea 
amongst ministers and about ministers, is that they | 
jare only educators, that there is no great and es- | 
‘sential obstacle in the way of their success, that | 

they have only to avail themselves of the teach- 
lings of Jesus and coutinually present these to the | 
understandings of men and by and by they will | 
'succeed in their endeavors to make them religious | 
land devout. ‘This aim of the ministry and its 
| work is good, but then there is an other and still | 
imore important view to take, which is that sin | 
is an evil not so much because it interferes with | 
{human happiness, as that it stands between the 
}souls of men and God: and this is a view of the 
‘subject thatis not common amongst us. There | 
does not prevail that deep sense of a deep seated 
lobstacle which prevents the efficacy of religion. 
|The absence of this gives a superficial charac- 
| ter to our preaching and buildsup a wall between 
us and the hearts of the people. If there is any-| 
ithing indefinite in our method of administering 
‘religion, it is because we have lost our hold of | 
ithe fact that what we have to do is to remove 
| this very thing that comes between the hearts of 
men and God. 
There are many persons who do not know! 
why it is that they cannot feel as interested, as/ 
| they ought to be, in religion and the things of the | 
' spirit; put the reason is they have not yet discov- | 
'ered in what it is their peril lies; they have not 
| accepted God's ideas of sin. They seem to say, | 
| God connot ask us to live upto any pure and ho- 
‘ly standard of life, he is too beneficent and too) 
jreasonable for this; he knows the impossibility 
| of such a thing, and so they live on without think- 
jing to become really religious. Phis is just the | 
| point where all the dificulty in the way of our: 
RUCCHmRm Lee As mea we must give up man 8) 
‘views of sin, and accept God's view of it and’ 
|live up to the demands he makes upon us; until | 
| we do this, we shall have no conception of Christ, 
| we shall be unable to read the scriptures aright, | 
and the gospel will not take that hold upon us, | 
| which shall enable us to resist the power of sin, | 
| which lies, as it were, in our very bones. 


Rev. Mr. Hall of Providence, could not but} 
| feel that the very root of the matter had been dis-| 
|closed in the resolutions, and that the want of| 
ithese pungent representations of the evil of sin | 
| was the secret of the ill success of the ministry. 

He believed, however, that our views of theolo- 
gy and religion go more directly to effect the de- 
signs of the gospel than any other. And when 
‘he spoke of our views, he did not mean to say | 
that none besides us hold them. The true view | 
seemed to be, that let our nature be as it may, | 
the life before us is full of danger, and that we | 
| are accountable for all the sin we commit; even | 
‘if nature is prone to sinfulness we are still bound | 
ito resist, and God will hold us responsible for all | 
| we can do, the whole we can do; we are bound | 
\to learn what our religion requires of us, and 
then we are accountable for all we can do. 
| Asa class of Christians, he thought, we had | 
‘not enough considered the tendency of our na- | 
‘ture to sin. Is there one amongst us who does} 
| not know what the apostle meant when he spoke | 
‘of the law in the members warring against the | 
| law of the mind and bringing us into capris to 
| the law of sin! and that we cannot save ourselves | 
| except in co-operation with power given to us) 
from on high? e 
Christian views of truth hold us to this, that if| 
| we are ever to he saved, it is by the grace of God | 
‘in Jesus Christ. This is not a figure of speech ; | 
we are bound to consider what such words mean. 
Does any‘one suppose that the soundest in the 
faith will thereby be saved? We know that all 
that the faith can do is to prompt us to bring our 
hearts into harmony with God and bring us to 
humble ourselves at the feet of Christ, and not 
exalt him to any peculiar honor or, name ; to be 
grateful for such a life as his and such a death, 
and that we may imbibe his spirit, and that it 
may be seen that we have done something to 
promote that holiness, without which no man 
can see God. 


Rev. G. W. Hosmer of Buffalo, remarked 
that Saint Paul says, ‘‘this one thing I do,” and 
if you will look into the apostle’s words, it will 
appear that this one thing embraced all things. | 


| 








|There is a glorious unity in all that belongs 
‘to the Christian life, and he loved to look at 
truths and principles in theif great unity, as 
forming essential parts of one great whole. 
There are some who wish to take their stand 
explicity on the point of the sinfulness of sin. 
He trusted thut we had always stood there. 
God's law is strict ; it does not spare the guilty. 
No minister thinks that he is too good to chastise 
the offender, or to send peace until puuishment 
has done its work, thoagh all eternity should 
pass away before that work is done. But look 
at the key note struck by our venerable brother 
(Dr. Nichols) last evening, by which we may 
come to sympathize in all our views if we regard 
ourselves in our spiritual relativns. Sin will 
then appear terrible to us—we sha] not be able 
to bear the contemplation of it, we shall hate it 
as destructive of our highest joy 

But that sin may be chidsbed in our relations 
with the world, it is important to bring the mat- 
ter home and apply it to ourselves. We specu- 
late about the matter ; we claim to have a spirit- 
ual religion, aad that we are all embraced in the 
eternal spirit; yet we do not feel that we are 
living souls. See how imperfect!y men act on 
this great thought; they regard themselves as 
bodies rarher than as souls, as creatuers of time 
and not as denizens of a spiritual world. We 
must bring home to the mind the great concep- 
tions of God as a spirit, and view ourselves as 
included in the all-comprehending spirit, and that 
that spirit is our Father. And then turning our 
thoughts to the fact of sii and viewing it through 
the hight reflected from such thoughts, we shall 
begin to fee] the prophet’s meaning when he said, 
‘the ass knoweth his master’s crib,’’—and per- 
ceive that when there is this true spirit in the 
soul of man, it will lead him directly to God and 
the fulfilment of the Divine law. 

He rejoiced that we had begun this discussion, 


| the world. 


| to be important. 


; Sin. 


into our hearts and help us in the purposes for 
which we have come together. If we would do 
good to our fellow men, we must cherish the ob- 
jects, and stand in the great communion of spirit. 

t the soul be penetrated with the thought of 
communion with those who are here in life, with 
those also who have gone on to their graves, of 
eternity, with God and with Christ, ial we shall 
hate sin. Friends, said he, in regard to cherish- 
ing these ideas of spirit, we must cherish faith 
in the spirits of our brother and sister ; we must 
meet a fellow creature as a living soul meeting a 
living soul. Ihave often been ashamed of my 
failures in this regard. I go to the sick bed of 
a friend; he is a man of business: I think to in- 
troduce the matter of religion to him: I talk in- 
directly,” approach him in bye paths, do not 
meet him as one who recognizes that he is a liv- 
ing soul, though the world may have overlaid his 
nature. But after all this, something has occur- 
red to bring out his soul, and then I have won- 
dered at my ignorance, and that I should have 
laid my hand every where but in the right place. 
Ministers are not alone in fault here ; all of us 
ought to recognize our relations to one another, 
and consider that it is the evil of sin that builds 
up a wall between us and the merciful Father, 
from whom must come all our life, and joy, and 
peace, if we have any at all. 


Rev. Mr. Lincoln, of Hampton Falls, had been 
much interested in this discussion, and it was his 
interest in the subject itself, that led him to take 
a seat in the convention. He quoted the remark 
of some one, who had said that in order to hum- 
ble man, and glorify God, we must show to man 
his own sins and the greatness of God. Man 
never felt the evil of sin, except when he felt 
himself to be the author of his own sin; when he 
could not charge it upon his God, nor turn to his 
fellow men for an excuse, but that his sin origi- 
nated in violating his own nature. He felt that 
the subject is all-important to ministers, that they 
should present definite views of sin. It is a 
most difficult task to awaken a conviction of sin 
and fasten it upon men, and all conviction that 
does not result in awakening the soul to shake 
off its sins, has failed of its mission. When I 
hear the Saviour say “if thy right hand offend 
thee, cut it off,’’—it seems to me that he speaks 
of sin as the greatest of all evils; there is noth- 
iog to be compared to it, and there is no perima- 
nent good init. Ministers must labor to produce 
this conviction. Repentance carries a man back 
to the point where he was, and if he is thus 
brought back, he would rather cut off his right 
hand than go on in sin. 

There is a feeling among men that they may go 
on in safety, but Christ’s representations assure us 
that there is no safety in sin, that there is no hope 
beyond the grave while we fellowship with any 
kind of sin. If this impression is on the mind, we 
shall be cautious, but without it men will make no 
sacrifices for virtue and rehgion. We need to 
present such views that men may feel that they 
have no right to hope they are on the way to 
Heaven, while guilty of any known form of sin. 


Rev. W. H. Furness, D. D., of Philadelphia, 
had an earnest desire to help his brethren, if he 
could do so, from his own experience. There are 


| two ways, said he, for overcoming evil in us and 


One is by fighting against the will by 
prayer, by pledges, by constant use of moral force. 
There are few men who are able to do this. He 
knew of a man in Philadelphia, who had kept the 
temperance pledge for forty years,who assured him 
if he were to violate it but once, he should drink to 
excess. There was an instance of the efficacy of 
a pledge and of the sturdy resolution to-resist evil. 


| But few could do thus ; for the mass there is a 


more excellent way ; it is to “overcome evil with 
good.” If we learn to love what is good, the evil 
will die from within us, just as our attachment to 
the playthings of childhood gives way to the occupa- 
tions and pleasures of mature life, and how can 
we love God except we have somewhat of his at- 
tributes in us? He remembered a remark once 


| made by Dr. Channing, that he had been trying all 


his life to find out whether there were not some 
way to be virtuous without doing virtue. There 
is no other way. The knowledge of goodness 
comes throngh action to good ends, through trying 
to be good. We cannot so much as touch the gar- 
ment of Christ without receiving a portion of vir- 
tue from it. Soitis in the growth of goodness 
within us. Many persons have been engaged all 
their lives in religious acts without knowing that 
they were religious. It does not consist in medita- 
tion, but in action, and action in the commonest 
things of life. Our Savior spent thirty years in 
meditation and retirement, but it was not until he 
came out into the world and began to do, that the 
Heavens opened unto him. So it must be with 
us; we must pass through action and trial, and 
then we shall over come sin and the world. 


Rev. C. C. Shackford, of Lynn, thought the last 
speaker had said much that ought to be said, but 
there was one thing he had not said,which seemed 
For his own part he thought 
there was only one way for overcoming sin, and 
that included both of those, which had been pre- 
sented in the discussion. It is the way of regener- 
ation,by which a man shali no longer have a han- 
kering after evil, but be carried forward by a di- 
vine impulse from within. This poimt, it seemed 
to him, the person alluded to by Dr. Furness, had 


| never reached; for if he had, he would have had no 


inclination towards intemperance, though the temp- 
tation had been placed before him. He thought 
we had begun at the wrong end in this discussion ; 
we should have begun, it seemed to him, with 
some definite views of God and Christ, and then 
we should see what was sin; and striving against 
it, a better life would be imparted by which we 
should go on in holiness. Is there any other way 
except as we struggle against sin, there is impart- 
ed a divine strength, till we are drawn up by the 
spirit of God ? 


Amos Nourse, M. D., of Bath, was unwilling to 
leave this place without thanking the committee 
for bringing forward this subject, and also thank- 
ing those who had spoken upon it. It seems that 
all have felt that there has been a want in the de- 
nomination and he believed that from this day a 
new era is to commence in our proceedings. We 
have come to the rvot of the matter; the evil of 
We areall sinners. He would like to ask 
when we are not employed about any specific ob- 
ject what are we thinking about? it is the world 
and the things of the world. This disposition is 
what the gospel aimed to overcome. Now the 
gospel speaks of two classes of men, saints and 
sinners. When, then, we address ourseives to 
men as sinners, let us say so. You must make 
men feel that there is that within them whose _ten- 
dency is always evil. It must be the end and aim 
of the Christian ministry to bring its hearers up 
to the resolution that they will no longer serve the 
world, but give up all tendencies at variance with 
the gospel. 


Rev. J. Pierpont, of Medford, sard that all had 
been edified by the remarks that had been made, 
and especially by those of the brother who had 
just sat down. He has put us on the mgbt track; | 
we owe him our thanks. It was to be hoped that 
we should not leave it with the morniug hour.— 
One friend tells us there are two ways of working 
out the Christian profession, and that each is in 


/ harmony with the other; just as we cherish love 


for goodness will it grow im ts. Much depends up 
on the circumstance under which a man begins 
his work. Christ did not retire to the mountains 
in perpetual communion with his Father, but he 
went into the temple and turned out the evil spir- 
it neck and heels. Now a Christian minister must 
not preach against sin in the abstract; if he does, 
sinners will all agree that that is good preaching ; 
but when he says to these who laud his preaching, 
when I speak of man’s being a sinner, I mean 
“your heart is steeped in sin, they will say that is 
altogether another kind of thing. The oppressor, 
who grinds the face of the poor, will sit by and lis- 
ten contentedly tothis general preaching, but our 
office is to tell that man “your Oppression is your 
sin.” In the worship of Moloch and Belial of old, 
the love of unrighteous gain, of the banquet and 
the b ow], was the motive that inspired men. But 
where is the Moloch of our day? Go, ask your 
recruiting officer, the officers of your armies, where 
Moloch is served, and see if they will choose you 
for their preacher. How many are there carried 
away every year in this city and locked up in stone 
prisons as sacrifices of the mammon of anright- 
eousness ? 


In the statistics of the good old Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, a volume of a thousand pages 
and more,you will find if you turn to it,that there are 
eight hundred,or more,devoted to the protection of 
property, while there are onlyabout twenty-five devo- 
ted to the interests of education and religion. Now 
what does this show,but that it is deemed necessa- 
ty that more protection should be thrown around 
property, than around man himself, the living 
sou. 

We have got hold of the right handle now, but 
Wwe must not rest satisfied with talking about sin 
in general terms; we must apply our doetrine to 
individuals and their particular sins. He isa sin- 
ner, who takes his one talent and wraps it up, 
and opens not his mouth, but buries his talent in 








the ground that it may be safely kept to be ready 
called for by Him, whoentrusted it to hit 





That is the man to whom He, who is to be our 
Jndge, will say in the end, “thou wicked servant! 
Iam not content to take back the talent; you 
should have invested it in some good enterprise, 
that it might have been returned to me with a 
good increase.” 


Dr. Parkman was exceedingly happy to accord 
with his elder brother in much that he had said. 
He had alluded to that good old commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and to her statute book, in which 
he had said that while there were eight hundred 
pages devoted to the protection of property, only 
twenty-five were devoted to the interests of reli- 
gion and education. Now sir, he continued, I 
should be exceedingly sorry if the fact which had 
been stated should seem to any one to imply a 
subordinate regard for the interest of religion in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. There is, 
sir, a very palpable reason for the wide disparity 
which appears in our statute book in the number 
of pages devoted to these variousinterests. There 
are a few lines in the Constitution of that Com- 
monwealth that especially have regard to the en- 
couragement and protection of learning and vir- 
tue, and make it imperative upon the people to 
cherish those interests. Itis true that many pa- 
ges are devoted to the protection of property, and 
it is because the interests of property are of such 
a nature that they require to be mentioned gnd 
guarded in detail ; but, sir, while there is this ap- 
parent disparity, permit me to say,that the few pa- 
ges which cover the cause of learning and religion, 
are the embodiment of* great principles, which 
give to these few pages a value above all the 
rest. 

The Convention adjourned at half past one o’- 
clock ; and was called to order again in the same 
place, at ten minutes before three, and prayers 
were offered by Rev. Mr. Farley, of Brooklyn, 
New York. 

The discussion of the morning was resumed 
by Mr. George G. Channing, who considered the 
subject embodied inthe resolution as the most 
important that could be brought before an enlight- 
ened community. We should never let the sin- 
ner rest a moment in the idea that he sins through 
any absolute law of his nature, that relieves him 
of responsibility. We are always disobeying the 
law of God, but there is no necessity for this, we 
should teach the sinner that he has the power 
to will to obey. But the question af sin is al- 
most universally mistaken among men. They 
have an idea that it simply consists in the viola- 
tion of the laws of society. But when you tell 
a man that there are certain principles of the in- 
ner life, which he is violating, you utter a Jan- 


the author. The human being is capable of an a 

ending progress ; if anything has intervened . 
Pestruct that progress, it furnishes no reason for 
leaving out of view that ca bility. The plan of 
nature, embraces the fullest evelopement of man’s 
nature, and this is eflected by contemplating good. 
een And how is it possible for man, whee he 
nye that God has spread out a boundless eter. 
n ; elicity for his aquisition, to be willing to lose 
it! However, blinded men are, it would seem that 
they could not refuse to walk by faith in such be 

nificence. For himself, were he to refer to poe 
principle that had operated to constrain him a4 
evil, and impell him on in goodness. it is such 

belief. In view ofthis glorious destiny which hg 
ture embraces for man, he could not but feel that 
by indulging in any evil appetite, he were makin 

a great sacrifice. This thought cannot be tog 8 
im upon man ; Jet him be made tq realize 
that the only way to happiness is in bein ood 
let the man engrossed in meney-making, oat 
to feel that it isa childish bauble for which he is 
sacrificing his highest good. Let every Minister 
feel that when he preaches to his people, he must 
teach them to consider this belief, and the evil 
will be overcome. 


Upon motion of Rev. James W. Thompson, D 
D., the following resolution was now taken up for 
consideration. 

Resolved. That Christianity, as a practical 
religion, aims at producing a conscious union of 
the soul with God, and a continual influence of 
the highest religious truths upon the life ; and 
with our views of the nature and design of the 
Gospel, it especially devolves upon us, to pre- 
sent these as the aim and effect of our religion 
alike in our teaching and our character, : 

Rev. Dr. Gannett felt peculiarly interested in 
three or four points of the resolution just offered 
It —s he said of the union of the soul with 
God, and then it speaks of the obligation, which 
our views impose upon us, to seek to effect this 
union. The resolution presents the first and the 
last truths of our theology; we must take man to 
be a religious being, and we must take him to be 
a sinner. We must then consider the necessity 
for regeneration in order to effect this conscious. 
ness of relation to God, which the resolution 

resents to our view. It devolves on us especial- 
p to present the truth of the necessity of man’s 
ependence upon God, and, as it were, to bring 
God into the world. He has been brought into 
the church, and hence we see the origin of Cuz)- 
olicism, of Episcopacy, of Presbyterianism. Ys 
has been-brought into the closet; and hence we 





guage which he does not understand. Now Je- 
sus commands us to pray; show me the man who 
does not pray, and | will show you a sinner. 1 
am bound to tell him that he isasinner. A 
brother told us this morning that we cannot al- 
ways do the will of God. I deny it. There isa 
power within us by which we may overcome 
the world ; but that end isto be attained not by 
intermittent effort, but by patieat continuance in 
well doing. We are living in an age of bread, 
when the great object is to eat and to drink, and 
we forget that there is any other purpose to live 
for. 

Christ says if you confess me before men, I 
will confess you before my Father which is in 
Heaven. Where is the place for this profession! 
It is the church. But in this age and generation 
you can hardly find enough to come together and 
form a church. We are bound toe come back to the 
original mode of Providence and make the con- 
fession before men as the disciples of Christ.— 
Every Christian is bound to say to his fellow 
men, without holiness, without prayer you can- 
not enter Heaven. 


Rev. Jones Very, of Salem, wished to say a 
few words on this important subject. The last 
speaker had called our minds to view a height of 
attainment, which we can hardly reach; we have 
indeed that power of overcoming evil, butits 
source is Jesus Christ, as it is ascribed to him; it 
says ‘‘who shal] deliver me?’’ The beloved dis- 
ciple also, has said, ‘‘he that is in you is greater 
than he that is in the world.”” Though this is 
figurative language, it indicates a principle that 
is able both to overcome the world and ourselves. 
This subject may be viewed in two ways; we 
must first overcome ourselves and then we may 
overcome the world. ‘*When thou art convert- 
ed, strengthen thy brethren ;”” was the language 
of Christ to the diciple. Like the rest of the 
followers of Jesus, he waited for that power from 
on high, which, when our Lord arose from the 
dead, came down upon those who waited for it. 


They then beheld with nnsealed esxoe the worl 
that was piven them to do, and they fell down 


stricken with its awfulness, and returned again 
to their former occupations. But straightway 
they received grace from on high to dothe work. 
‘Thus it was that Peter built the church upon a 
rock which no one can overthrow. So we brethren, 


see mysticism and spiritualism, it remains for us 
to bring him into immediate contact with the 
world. It.is the mission of Unitarians to con- 
nect Theology with the practical life of man.— 
How are we to do this? not by any ministry dis- 
tinct from other men asa class by themselves, — 
Those great ideas that lie at the bottom of our 
theology need nothing to intervenc between the 
world and God, except to bring God down to the 
most intimate relations of life. God as a sover- 
eign, a moral ruler, as a Father he claims obedi- 
ence. ‘The moral government of God is the 
great idea to be brought out, and he would say 
to his brother from New York, if you would 
teach men the evil of sin, teach them that obe- 
dience is our glory as well as our duty. If you 
take our views and present them so that men may 
Jearn that without God there is no duty, no peace, 
no happiness, no self-culture ; that without this 
they are liviog in darkness and death, you will 
pr Br the death blow to sin and make men cry 
out for the living God. 


What did Christ labor for? to associate the un- 
seen, but ever present Father with the whole ac- 
tive world. We live in the midst of mysteries, 
but let the idea of God penetrate our life, and all 
mystery will be cleared up. But you need to 
connect this thought of God with the intense en- 
ergy of our times. He had thought, that per- 
haps our institutions were opposed to this idea 
of the sovereignty of God; the habits of our 
country, the intense worldliness of our people is 
our anti-Christ of the present generation. How 
will you destroy this anti-Christ, but by bringing 
God down into the world, and making the trutt 
of his sovereignty the centre around which 
all interests and occupations shall revolve. A 
ship was recently brought into port by the storm 
there was but one chance for escape for those a 
board ; no common retief could save them, on) 
the life boat could go to their relief, and straight 
way they were brought to land. So it is in hv 
man life ; there is but one life boat that can liv: 


amidst. the yeasty life of the world. I+ is utt 
conviction of God’s sovereiynty amidst all affain, 


and man’s obligation to obedience. You mus 
send out this in pious hearts, and then you ca 
snatch the victims of worldliness, one here an 
another there from their impending ruin. 


At this point of the proceedings a very pleas 





ant episode occurred by the President’s introdw 
cing to the company Rev. Mr. Carpenter, d 
Bridgewater, England, son of the late Dr. Lan 
Carpenter, whose name is held in grateful re 


are taughtto receive the spirit within ourselves, 
and then we may go out to meet the evil that is 
in others. There is a proverb that indicates the 
source of all our strength ; ‘‘if praying does not 


| forms a 


leave off praying.” 


sumed asa fact. This was as it should be. It 
was only in this point of view, that the subject is 
interesung. It is comparatively, of little importance 
how it onginated; it exists. “Different sects hold 
different views on this subject, yet they all meet 
and grapple with actual sin in their own hearts, 
and in the world, in precisely the same way. He 
merely wished tc call attention to two facts, which 
illustrate the existence of sin. The first is, that 
eminent christian character can be found only by 
strong effort. All endeavor to that end, is invari- 
ably met with strong resistance, not only from with- 
out, but from within. All created beings have to 

| grow up to what they were intended to be, and to 
iulfil the purpose of their existence, by an inward 
principle of vitality and growth. It is so with the 
plant; it springs up, puts out first its leaves, then 
its flowers, then its fraits, by a law of its nature, 
which produces its effect in every individual. Itis 
so with the animal ; but is it so with man? What 

is the true ideal of a man? Is it not that after the 
body and mind are developed, its spiritual capaci- 
ties and affections should unfold themselves, and 
exhibit the more beautiful fruits of holiness? Yet 

we find that this is not the case. Spiritual devel- 

opement does not take place as a matter of course. 

Characters left to themselves do not take the high- 

est forms of holiness. High excellence can only 

be attained by severe toil and watchfulness. Cor- 

responding to this fact, is another in the general 
condition of society. The state of society is not fa- 

vorable to the formation of exalted Christian char- 

acter. Society indeed, requires a certain degree of 
virtue, as the condition of respectability. The man 
who truly desires to take up his cross and follow 
his master and become like him, finds himself in 
an unwholesome moral atmosphere. He has to 
encounter, if not ridicule and persecution, a dead 
weight of silent opposition. He feels the need of 
seeking an inward energy, to countefact the strong 
pressure from without. 

The consideration of this subject, leads directly 
to some of the deepest matters of religious experi- 
ence. It leads us to contenrplate the precise point 
at which our finite, imperfect, weak, darkened 
spirits rest on this infinite spirit of God, and re- 





influences. The soul of man does not contain 
within itself, all that is necessary to its own highest 
spiritual developement. Each lower faculty may 
receive inspiration from that which lies above it. 
Thus, the intellect may be quickened by the affec- 
tions, the affections may be purified and elevate 
by the conscience and the moral powers, ee ne 
may receive new energy from the spiriwuel® sn 
But suppose that the highest in the — It can 
and dark ; where shall it gain unspiratiot” 

; ere ust look without 
look to nothing within itself, = ™ leads it die 
and above. ‘The sees pdr 
rectly to God, in utter humility, 
deanhinan ” And this opens to Us, the great sub- 
: ; : of prayer. What power 
ject of the mighty efficacy 0° hat ic in our» 
over ourselves, over the evils that a pests, 
or in the world around us, 1s conte upon pet | 
soul by these Seords of Jesus : “ask, and ye shall 
receive, seek, and ye shall find, knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you. 

Rev. Dr. Nichols being especially invited to of- 
fer to the convention, his views upon the subject of 
the resolution under discussion, said that he accor- 
ded with most of what had been said. Each speak- 
er had spoken a strong word upon some point that 

resented itself to the mind in relation to the sub- 
ject. For his own part, he could not but feel that 
human nature is so constituted by the divine wis- 
dom and benificence, that it may meet and over- 
come evil by the means which divine providence 
has revealed. In reflecting upon Christ, his teach- 
ings upon this subject, he would say that in them 
we are presented with the things that tend directl, 
to our peace and happiness ; we are addressed wi 


iety and fear. 





make us leave off sinning, sinning will make us 


Rev. Cazneau Palfrey of Belfast, had observed 
with pleasure, that throughout this discussion there 
had been no theorising about the origin of sin, and 
the moral nature of man, but that sin had been as- 


ceive from that, holy, strenginening, enlightening 


considerations that would awaken joy and eomfort 
in the pursuit of holiness, rather than with those 
which are calculated to awaken and continue anx- 


membrance for the good works he performed it 
behalf of Christian truth and learning. We 
took no notes of what he said, and can only re’ 
mark that he was greeted by the profound ané 
grateful attention of the audience. His accoun 
of the denomination in England, of their rel 
tion to society as laborers in the cause of trut 
and philanthropy, and social improvement, thoug! 
having no especial connection with the subject 
immediately before the Convention, was, as we 
have already remarked, a pleasant episode in the 
discussion, which was renewed afterwards with 
more freshness of feeling perhaps, from the 
grateful relaxation which his words had afforded 
to minds that had been kept upon the stretch fo: 
so many hours by listening to philosophical ané 
spiritual utterances. 











Mr. Morrison expressed the satisfaction whic! 
it had given him to meet here the son of th 
Rev. Lant Carpenter, D. D., whose a 
work on the harmony of the gospels had beer 
more to him than al] other commentaries on tht 
gospels combined. Here we find the words an 
acts of our Savior’s life presented in their nat 
ural order, so as to give us a continuous and cor 
sistent narrative from the beginning to the close 
of his ministry. And, said Mr. M., if we ear 
only bring home to the understanding and the 
hearts of men the life of our Savior, in the ms 
jesty of its own beautiful simplicity, we shq) 
finish the work which has been given to us‘ 
do, and find him the wisdom and the power @ 
God unto salvation. What I object to, said be, 
in other sects is not their theological doctrines, 
but the fact that they interpose their creeds ané 
ecclesiastical forms between us and our Savior. 
We believe in him as the resurrection and the 
life, the way, the truth and the life, whose life 
is the light of the world, and if we can bring him 
home to the souls of men, we shall convict them 
of sin, and win them, by the meres of 
their hearts, to holiness and God. ‘e are oat 
isfied with ourselves because we see around WS 
no perfect standard. But Christ will reveal fa 
with all our imperfections and our sins to an 
selves; by the light which shines upon us 
his perfect life. iy 

By way of illustration Mr. M. spoke of going 
once to see the body of an infant. A lady, with 
him, carried a moss rosebud, which ‘seemed 2 ft 
emblem of the loveliness of a little child now 
taken into its Savior’s arms. But as she placed 
the rosebud into the hand of the little one, she 
instinctively drew it away as too coarse aM 
earthly to be placed in contact with anything 8° 
exquisitely pure and lovely as that dear child’s 
form. So the perfect purity and loveliness of 
our Savior will reveal to us what is earthly am 
evil in our own hearts; and while he reveals us 
to ourselves, he also, like the serpent in the wil- 
derness, if in humility we give ourselves up to 
him, heals our infirmities, and calls out, in new- 
ness of life, our highest spiritual faculties. 
Through him we are new born of God, and by 
intercourse with him and with God, we are s 
kept alive in all our best affections, that we may 
ge into the work:, and there in our daily labors 
and pleasures even carry with us the ee 
our Lord, and unconsciously commend his ‘ 
gion as something beautiful and divine to tho 
whom we meet. In the a —- 

itati and prayers, an i 

meditations fea, through “ Christ. that strength 

God that worketh in us both 

we may overcome the r 

and do to establish the kingdom 

God in the hearts of men, and thus to regenem 

not only the individual man, but all the pus? 
of life. . 
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cligion seems to present another, to ~ nied 
{ men, claiming their attention, their A = 
ad efforts. Now what is it to put the aoe 

inder our feet, and what is it to bring . igion 
oto the world? Are we to be in the world, and 
t the same time not to be of the world and 
wake a part of it? Now it seemed to him that 
here are, as it were, several lives for a man to 
yitivate and live ; there 1s one of the world, an- 
xher of the body, and still another of the soul. 
jut worldliness looks upon men in the wan 
_ railroad contractor looks upon a newly arrive 

argo of Irishmen, @s so many bones and mus- 
Jes, to hew and to dig, and to build » = ex- 
ernal greatness of this world. | Mat iy 9" 
ays this ig the end rs A hee ger “" — 4 by 

is ji ks to absorb a . 
yrtet ching too, says that the << ah go 
yn, that civilization must go oe . * ong 
is the world is the property of man 1 = . very 
ood world; so losg ashe uses it, and 1s not 
sed by it, it is a very good world. But when 
ine world becomes his master, when he is used 
y it and made to become a mere thread go per- 
eet the garment of worldliness, woven in by the 
rreat loom which the world is tending, to pro- 
juce a fabric of mere external glory and profit, 
hen it becomes a very bad world. We must 
herefore draw the distinction between the right 
ise of the world, and that spirit of worldliness 
vhich every where abounds, 

The great difficulty seemed to him to be, that 
nen did not care any thing about the truths 
which religion embraces. ‘They will listen to 
he preacher’s utterances, but they have no faith 
n the things with which he has todo. They do 
iot care any thing about them. It is because 


hey do not see the essen:ial relation which sub- 


ists in the purposes of God between the world 
ind religion, between the efforts that may be 
ased to promote the highest forms of civilization, 


ind social prosperity, and the highest forms of 


religious culture and experience and growth. 


But our views of this relation of Christian truth 
to the whole of life, give us an advantage above 
that of any other body of Christians as teachers, 
ind regenerators of society, to lead men toa 


spiritual union with God. 


The time now having arrived at which the 
nembers of the convention had been invited to 


neet the ladies of the two religious societies, in 
, social festival, the meeting was adjourned until 
Thursday morning, after prayers had been of- 
cred by Rev. Mr. Peabody of Portsmouth. 


THE COLLATION. 


At three o’clock a very large company, com- 
posed of those members of the convention, who 
nad come from abroad, together with all the 
sembers of the two religious societies in Port- 
ind, from the age of sixteen and upwards, as- 
zmbled in the large hall in the rotunda of the 
Exchange, where a beautiful and sumptuous en- 
ertainment had been provided by the ladies.— 
Wedo not know the eapacity of the hail, but 
probably a thousand persons were gathered there 
io partake of the hospitalities of the occasion, 
and mingle im the conversation and congratul- 
tion. There was but one spirit that pervaded 
that large assembly, that of joy and gladness, it 
was truly a feast of love, in which the heart was 
expanded by generous sympathies, and friendly 
feeling for all the world. 


After the more practical duties of the feast | 


had been accomplished to the satisfaction of the 
sompany, the Hon. Charles S. Davies addressed 
ihe assembly in the name of the Ladies, by 
whose hospitality the bounteous repast had been 
spread, giving to all present a cordial greeting 
aud especially to those friends who had come 
from distant places to attend the meetings of the 
onvention. The crowded state of the room 
did not permit him to introduce their guests sev- 
rally to their fair entertainers, and therefore he 
introduced them all at once, with the remark that 
‘we are glad to see you all.”’ 

The remarks of Mr. Davies were responded to 
everally by Rev. Drs. Parkman, Furness, Gan- 
nett, and Hall, the Rev. Messrs. Bellows, — 
Helge, Pierpont, Hale and Waterston ;—but 


ed with what is there, and overlook the relation 
that subsists between Christ and us. But is 
there not still another defect? We must think 
that we are in one sense, unsuccessful ; and is 
it not attributable to want of action? Let us 
look. In talents, in standing in society, in cul- 
tivation we can sustain a comparison with other 
denominations. We are as wealthy too, and do 
not these things bring great responsibilitiks with 
them ¢ 

In the city of Boston, then, is wealth valued, 
according to the tax list, at two hundred millions 
of dollars. Our denomination alone has in its 
possession one hundred millions ; perhaps there 
1s the same proportion in this city and elsewhere 
in Unitarian communities. Now these advan- 
tages ought to be called into exercise for the 
good and blessing of mankind. Suppose you go 
into a pulpit and preach, and yet do not live out 
your preaching ; suppose you are a great friend 
of temperance, or of abolition of slavery, and yet 
do nothing actively for these things, would it not 
be thought that either you were deceiving your- 
self, or that you were insinceret Now we say 
if our views could be spread over the world, 
what is now dreariness would become gladness 
and beauty. Is it not our duty then, to come up 
to this work, to send out missionaries to Califor- 
nia and elsewhere. Do we not fold our arms 
and do nothing for this great work that is to be 
done? It is asked, where are the men to come 
from, to enter into this missionary enterprize ! 
they will not come until an effort is made to 
bring them forth. 

We look on with admiration at the efforts of 
other denominations ; they are entitled to all 
praise for their zeal ; they may be erroneous in 
their belief, but they are sincere, and that is the 
practical provf of their sincerity. The missiona- 
ry to a foreign land is sincere ; he looks abroad, 
he sees his brethren in the world going.down to 
ruin, and he goes forth to save them. It may 
not be that they are brought into the best belief 
and culture; we feel however that it is better at 
all events that man should become Christian. 
In a little Bible class, I found a considerable de- 
gree of interest had been excited ; they asked, 
‘‘what can we do! there are few poor persons 
to be cared for.’’ I replied, “‘enter on the mis- 
sionary effort.” They did, and undertook to 
educate one young man at the Meadville Theo- 

They are enquiring about the 








logical School. 
prospects of that institution, and they wish to 
feel that it is their work tosend missionaries 
abroad from it into the world. 


Mr. Fenno of Augusta, was unwilling to go 
home without expressing his satisfaction with the 
| remarks he had heard yesterday and to-day. If 
| he should be called upon to say which of the res- 
| olutions expressed precisely the deficiencies of 
| the denomination, he should say it was the one 

oefore us. He believed we had as faithful preach- 
ing as was ever preached, but that we lacked 
the missionary spirit and there was a want of 
sympathy with one another. Mr. Furness had 
said that the way to happiness is to work, and 
this called to mind a little book he had lately 
read, which was called ‘a trap to catch a sun- 
beam.”” It was the story of a poor man who 
had risen from a state of obscurity and indigence 
and unhappiness, by devoting himself t> the work 
of doing good to whoever chanced to come in 
his way. Now, said he, it will be just so with 
us; when we do something, the sun will shine 
| and success will be ours. A good deal had been 
| said by one of the speakers about the west and 


| the needs of that far country; he knew all that 


| to be true, but there is room for action nearer 
|home. But there are those who, he thought, 
| were a little too careful in enquiring about the 
| disposition of their money before they would give 

to any missionary enterprise, and objected often 
| to help build achurch, or support a preacher here, 
| or there, because there happened to be a rich man 








|in the town where it was proposed to erect a 
|ehurch. Now, said he, what use is a rich man, 
| if he wont lend his aid? there is the more reason 
| why others should give to such atown while that 


| rich man is there, but will do nothing with his 
| money. 


| 


who can report the multitude of good things that} Rev. Mr. Taggert of Albany, said, the fire 
ere said and.done on such an occasion as this! | has burned and I have mused, and though it was 
We are compelled to forbear: not-myiniention to reveal all my musings, I can- 

At aquarter before eight a religious service | Ot omit to say something. ~T preterw sitarche 
was held in the Meeting House of the First Par-| feet of my elder brothers and listen to their coun- 
ish. where a discourse was delivered by Rev. J. sels and their wisdom. I know while I stand 
Weiss Of New Bedford, wifo wok for his text} here, that bitter tears are falling for. my position; 
the first verse of the sixteenth chapter of Job. | but I love the truth, and, like Luther, I must 
“The preparations of the heart in man, and the| take my stand. For the first time in my life I 
uiswer of the tongue, are from the Lord.”’ His| am among those whom I can call my brethren. 
subject was, the nature, the indications, and the} I am not a proselyte from another denomination, 
means of inspiration of the individual soul. and have not been made one of you by listening 
On Thursday morning, a conference and prayer | to your preaching, or reading your books. The 
meeting was held in the Park Street Church, at} first Unitarian book I ever read was the Bible. 
even and a half o'clock. The morning was very | But since I became a Unitarian and have looked 


“ory, but in spite of the weatlier a goodly num- | upon the talents of those who call themselves | 


ter of people assembled, and the meeting was such, and have heard of the demands made upon 
~nducted with fervor and interest. At nine| them for assistance, 1 have thought why is it 
‘clock the Convention was again called to order | that no response is given! It is no answer to my 
and prayers were offered by Rev. Mr. Bellows of| mind that they do not wish to be proselytes. 


New York. 

Upon motion of Rev. Dr. Thompson of Sa- 
lem, the following resulution was taken up for 
discussion :-— 

Resolved, That it is no less a privilege than a 
duty to diffuse the knowledge and influence of 
the gospel, by the support of Christian Church- 
es and Christian missions, and by the cultivation 
of friendly regards among Cliistian brethren 
Whether near, or distant. George W. Warren, 
Esq., of Boston, rose to speak to this resolution. 
He had been for ten or twelve years past, inter- 
ested in the subject now presented to the notice 
of the Convention, but he had nut felt so much in- 
terest as he had while surrounded by the infiuen- 
ces of this occasion, ‘The remarks of our broth- 
er from Salem, who had presented the resolutions 


at the opening of these meetings, were life-giv- | 


ing; they seemed to come from a heart that 
felt the wants of our denomination. ‘Those who 
have come into our ranks from other Christian 
bodies have usually been attracted by something 
merely doctrinal. It has seemed to me, said the 
speaker, if the Unitarian doctrine of sin is true, 
man is more responsible than he would be were 
the doctrine of total depravity the true one. 
let us look at it. Whatis sin? The poor man, 
who is convicted of stealing bread to nourish a 
starving child, is called a sinner; but the rich 
tan, Who lives in the midst of comfort, and does 
nothing in the world, but pay his debts and keep 
himself from all violation of the Jaws of society, 
isnot looked upon by Christians, as a sinner.— 
But | had rather stand at the bar of judgement 
“ith that poor man, than with the rich man.— 
ook at our churches; think you, if the rich peo- 
Pe who assemble there, would do what the 
vught for our distant missionaries, and feel for 
‘he poor as they ought, that the condition of so- 
“ety would be what it is, and that poor men 
Ney look with the jealousy and bitterness of 
pao te now do towards the rich ? 
We a Ppa look upon the sins of omission, 
l eae we that of the metropolis from which 
there, are cold and omit ridin pp sgl gee 
be brought into this lif Se one : oy anes 7 
have heard so much Gene net pl ot 
with a nemae ak Minded “me ago, I went 
party of friends down in b.ton harbor 
‘0 visit the fortifications; as we we, coming 


Bat | 


| But I did not mean to make a speech, I wish- 
| ed to express my satisfaction in being here. I 
| have elsewhere seen men bring their stones and 
set up their altars and put on their wood, and 
pour on their water, at call upon Baal to hear 
| them, and no fire has come down in answer to 
their prayers. But here I have seemed two see 
the fire come down and lick up the water and 
turn the wood to living coals. Thus should it 
| be in the denomination, in all the churches. I 
have known young men, who were willing to la- 
| bor in the ministry and have only been prevented 
| through the want of a little money to make the 
| necessary preparation. No doubt you will find 
| in all your churches, such young men who would 
| enterthe ministry and be faithful laborers if you 
| would only give them a little money to obtain 
|an education. And they would not enter the 
ministry merely for the sake of having a pro- 
fession. I find there are many who enter it be- 
cause they are fit for nothing else; this ought 
not to be so, 

He remarked in conclusion that he should 
go home with the desire of laboring all the more 
for having been at this Convention. He hoped 
| its influence would not be lost, but that our breth- 
ren will be quickened to give for the spread of 
the truths they profess to believe. He was sur- 
prised, and asked how it was that Unitarians give 
money to institutions that profess to be open en- 
| emies to them, and who would, for a mere differ- 
} ence of opinion shut them out from all their 
| privileges. Those of other denominations do 
| not think that Unitarians have any faith in what 
| they profess; if they did, they would not give as- 

sistance to institutions in whose efficacy to pro- 
mote the truth they do not believe. 





Rev. James Richardson of Haverhill, deemed 
| missions of great importance, but thought we 
had been deficient in this matter. We have 
| been Protestants rather than Catholics; we have 
dwelt in the understanding rather than the affec- 
tions. If we were more spiritual we should en- 
ter on the work of missions. I know, said he, 
there are those amongst us who believe that theo- 
logies are different, but there is but one religion. 
I believe so too. I can go into the house of a 
poor woman in my neighborhood, who does not 
attend my meeting, and can have sweet commu- 
nion with her. ‘The cause of this is, that Unita- 





‘way from George’s Island, we saw a bo. with 
‘wo men in it a little the worse for liquor. We 
thought they ought not to be in charge of a boa.| 
While in such a condition. After we had lefi 
te island, this boat followed us, and soon we 
“AW one of these men knocked overboard by the 
‘winging round of the boom. One of our party 
Suid, **we cannot possibly save that man ;’’ but 
we put about, and as we neared him we encour- 
» pe him as we could to sustain himself; now one 
; — party. touched, and now another tried to 
- dat him. One who saw that he was hang- 
Pe an Oar, caught at him, and another 
lee Ve and drew him in. He was almost life- 
“ss, but we saved him. 
we eee a in the position of that 
he va a Ceper and deeper; though we are 
teetly for then |S Reed that we should steer di- 
sly for them, and not let them be left to sink. 
be Pa: find some oar of God’s influenee, which 
iold them up till we can get at them; we 


rianism is a religion consonant with common 
sense ; it is felt to be so all over the country ; it 
is felt to be necessary, and people want two hear 
“€ a religion that is not a mere dogma or a mere 
Seitiment. 
| He could dwell, he said, upon the wants of 
| ™SSions all over the country, and concluded his 
remarks, of which this is but a poor account, by 
Saying that in order to increase the number of 
| Missionaries amongst us we Must become more 
earnest ourselves and more liberal, and be filled 
with a greater spiritual enthusiasm. 


Rev. Mr. Carpenter said that he could not but 
respond to the kindness towards those at a dis- 
tauce which had dictated the resolution. It 
might be expected that he should give some ac- 
count of the position of Unitarianism in England; 
but no general description could be sceuraie. 
There is, he said, the greatest diversity among 
the ministers and societies there. One commen 
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bond unites them ; the love of freedom and truth. 
Most of our congregations were originally Pres- 
byterian ; and in England, for many generations 
it has been the characteristic of that body to dis- 
eard human creeds, and to be followers of him 
who came to bear witness to the truth, and to 
remember that the truth shall make us free. 

Hence the Presbyterians in England and in 
Ireland have, in many cases, seceded from ortho- 
doxy ; whilst the established church, though at 
one time strongly tinctured with the spirit of free 





enquiry, remains stationary, because fettered 
articles. I am aware that ou eee by 


able to increase. ‘The body is deficient in some 
of those qualities which would aid its growth. 


ministers have to submit, that it must, in spite of 
all their labors, be a day of small things. Yet 
while I lament this, I cannot forget that if blind- 
ness in part happened to Israel, it was that the 
fullness of the Gentiles might come in: and it 
may prove the order of Providence that whilst 
we are too remiss in gathering converts to our 
ranks, that very remissness may lull jealousy to 
rest, and give other sects a greater readiness to 
consider our opinions. 

I have long been accustomed to view the de- 
nomination in England as a rushlight in a dark- 
ened chamber. I do not expect it to become a 
gas lamp, or an argund burner; but others may 
in time come and light their lamps from it, and I 
trust that its flame will be kept burning until the 
darkness shall have passed, and the true light 
shall shine. I and others are mindfu! of that 
freedom to which we trace our origin. Unita- 
rianism is only one result of that freedom. 
There are some who object to the name, and if 
it is to be regarded asa sectarian division I 
must share in that objection. There are nega- 
tive naines enough. Protestants, Dissenters ; 
fortunately in the United States this last is a 
term unknown. I do not therefore want to be 
called an Anti-Trinitarian ; but if Unitarian im- 
plies a positive truth it is a glorious one. It is 
not Soltarian but Unitarian ; Unity-arian, deno- 
ting the unity of God, unity among men, unity 
between God and men, the true at-one-ment. 
God is one in a sense which can be affirmed of 
no creature; his unity is mysterious and awful. 
None of us can be one as He is; so far from it 
we rejoice to have our minds changed by the 
best influences of other minds. . 

Though there is a great diversity in sentiment 
between some of the Unitarians in England and 
some in America, there is a still greater unity. 
I have found the writings of many English min- 
isters highly valued here, and at home the works 
of Channing, Dewey, Ware, and others, are 
widely disseminated. In some part of the states 
Unitarian views seem first to have been promoted 
by the writings of English divines, but as I have 
heard that in agriculture the seed grown on one 
land proves, sometimes, most fruitful in another, 
it may be that the truth has grown most luxu- 
riantly in this new soil, and the fruits of it are 
welcomed in that region from which it has been 
transplanted. 

The brotherly feeling of our body in the old 
world, has been manifested in the freedom of their 
intercourse. Mere aquaintances shelter their frag- 
tle friendships with the forms of artificial polite- 
ness ; but these melt before a warm love. Broth- 


kindness by their earnestness for each others im- 
provement. The English Unitarians, supposing 
that they could view the subject of slavery more 
calmly than those who are so adjacent to it, ex- 
pressed their convictions to their brethren on this 
topic, and I can assure you, that many who signed 
that letter, were not only among our most eminent 
men, but those who are most earnest in every good 
work, mosthumble and spiritual, and most anx- 
ious to derive from American Unitarians, all that 
counsel as to duty, and strength to perform it,which 
your postion, in every respect, qualifies you to con- 
vey. There was another letter which I did not 
sign, because it took a position up on which I have 
not found myself clear to act in parallel cases. 
My rule.as a Christian teacher is, that | ought to 
keep aloof from the sin, but to mingle, even as my 
master did with sinners. I rejoiceto find in New 
England, a growing abhorrence of the sin, whatever 
diversity of opinions may exist, as to the best mode 
jof cure. Old Bishop Latimer said, that for land 





jto be fertile it “lacks withering.’ There is a feeling | 
| of disatisfaction, which is preparatory to something | 


better, In some fields of dutyin England, there is 
|a withering, which 1 hope will be followed with 
| truitfulness. 
| Lhave derived very great profit from all that I 
‘have heard at this Conventton. Sin, which has 
joccupied so much of our thoughts, is a painful top- 
lic ; but its consideration is needful for any high at- 
itainment, I have recently travelled over the Green 
Mountains. At first, I was delighted with the 
grandeur of the forest, locking from the heights and 
beholding nothing but a wide sea of vegetation ; 
to traverse it, and find myself surrounded by lofty | 
trees, each beautiful after its kind. But at length | 
I pined for beauty of a higher order; I longed for | 
signs of a better life than the vegetable. I carne 
to a plece.where all was dreary, the magnificent 
trees lay withered and burnt upon the grotind.’ 
Such ruin and desolation would, in ordinary | 
joases, have saddened me ; but bere | rejoiced at it, 
|for it indicated the presence of man, The forest | 
jhad been felled, that in due time, the corn field | 
might appear; and the spot which was overshad- | 
|owed by trees, would be more divine as the abode | 
jofa child of God. Itis$o with the soul. There | 
may be beauty in its spontaneous growth; but the | 
jneed is felt of something nobler. Conscience lays | 
the axe at the root of the tree. Enter that soul, | 
land all shall seem blackness and decay. Enter it | 
jagain, when penitence has done its work ; wretch- | 





jedness is followed by culture ; the soil is prepared | 
|for the good seed, and lo! it springeth up to nour- | 
ish eternal life. 

When I left England, some, whom I highly re- | 
|spected, warned me, that in America I should find 
a grievous sin. “ You know’ said they, the inten- 
sity of our convictions upon it; let no admiration 


}of what you admire, no sympathy for those whom | 


|; you respect and love, stifle your voice ; let not the 
| trumpet give an uncertain sound!” I trust! shall 
}not give any reason to say, that in this land, my 
jlove of freedom has become colder. 
janother friend who spoke to me thus: “we have 


heard that in that western region, a sacred fire has | 


been kindled. Take a live coal from the altar ; 
; you may warm our hearts!” Thus may it be per- 
mitted me to do. 
Upon motion of Rev. Mr. Hale, the following 
| resolutions were taken up for discussion. 
| Resolved, That the gospel addresses itself prima- 
irily, to the individual conscience and heart; that 
{it seeks to effect the personal renewal and sancti- 
fication of its disciples, by revealing and enforcing 
the law of duty, and by raising the affections to 
God: but that it also contemplates as its ultimate 
earthly result, the regeneration of society and the 
complete establishment of the kingdom of heaven ; 
and that in accomplishing this object it demands 
the co-operation of all who seek to five its life. 
Resolved, That Unitarian Christians, holding 
fast the great principles of the Reformation, as- 
serting the right and the duty of unrestricted en- 
quiry, and believing that the faithful and patient 
investigation of the Scriptures is neesssarily fol- 
lowed by an increase of religious light, are called 
upon to rejoice whenever through these means 
their opinions are corrected, and their apprehen- 
sion of the principles and doctrines of Christianity 
is improved ; and that they hail with equal plea- 
sure every indication of progress in other denom- 
inations towards a more perfect theology ; since 
thereby the hope is encouraged of an approaching 
union of all Christians in ‘ the truth as it is in 
Jesus Christ,’’ and in ‘‘ the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free.”’ 


Rev. Mr. Hale suggested that a clear view of 
ithe cause of such discouragements or seeming 
failures, as had been alluded to, had come out in 
the course of the morning discussion. Clearly, 
those failures came only from our want of world- 
ly wisdom. We have an immense field before 
us,—into which there run, all ready for us, roads 
of much wider gauge than any used before ; and 
we must not wonder if, at once, we no not always 
succeed, when obliged to use old engines, of 
the old patterns with axles patched up and ar- 
ranged for temporary occasions. We have not 
yet tested our working machinery, and that is 
all. We have been obliged to use tools which 
do not fully serve our enlarged purposes. And 
it ought to be to us as an encouragement, that 
the whole land, so far as it is in action, is evi- 
dently dissatisfied with merely formal systems, 
and piles of doctrine, and demands an acting 
faith ; a form of religion which will enlarge its 
life. The land will have it! Ours be the hon- 
or if we give it! The land will gain it some- 
where however, even if it is obliged to study it 
out again and again for itself!— 

At this time, the special distinction of the 
American people, is its amazing enlargement of 
the outside,—ihe tools,—the machinery of life. 
Forges, mills, railroads and steamboats,—all up 
and down the land, tell the same story ; life has 
a thousand times the material, a thousand fold 
more the tools and cy vey which it had within 
men’s memory. And how should it use those 
tools ; how enliven all this new material,—how 
crowd into one year the processes, the arts, the 
learning, the friendships of a century ,—unlees 
the life itself were enlarged,—were more 
abundant, more quick and more powerful exactly 
in the same proportion! The American people 
had too much sense to attempt any such contra- 
diction. They did not expect to build an engine 
a hundred times as large as the old one, to 
drive it with as little power as they had before. 


It is a painful discipline to which most English’ 


- 


somewhere, enlarged spiritual power,—an en- 
largement of life to rale over these dead stocks 
aud stones around them. And they knew where 
life was to come from, by which the material ad- 
vantages should be consecrated and handled.— 
They knew it must come from Christ’s life,— 
purely studied, and faithfully followed and main- 
tained. : 

Now Mr. H claimed thls for the Untarian faith, 
that it gave the view of God, Christ and man, 
which would bring into the field that quickness of 
life, that intensity of life, that abundance of life, 
which every voice around so zealously demanded. 
He knew that every other sect would say the 
same, But God’s Providence had, he thought, al- 
ready shown, as History passed on, to which of 
the forms of Christianity the ispiration of in- 
tensely active life was, indeed, to be entrusted. 
Not resting as an argument, upon personal con- 
Victions of his own which might seem exaggera- 
ted boastings, he asked the Convention to grant 
him the time which it would take him to follow 
down one or two instances in History, bearing 
on this Convention and giving it force, 

History would show that this faith reappeared 
always in the nations of vivid action and life, 
and nowhere beside. Would you lovk for Uni- 
tarian preaching in Russia, or in Abyssinia? No! 
And why? Because in the one and the other re- 
gion there is no action, — no effort,—no life ;— 
and we call therefore for this reappearance of 
the vivid living faith of the energetic days of 
the Cross. But one did find it, in countries and 
in times when nations and men were roused up 
to the vivid action, hope and effort, which such 
untrammelled faith only could sustain When 
God, in his Providence,—called forth England to 
be the first-rate power of the world,—enlarged her 
commerce,—made every nation her tributary,—and 
created her wealth ;—then side by side with these 
material miracles, this physical enlargment, co- 
temporary with the political events that gave such 
activity to her eminence, and with the inventions 
of Watt, and Arkwright and Hargreaves and the 
rest, which filled her coffers with this abundance 
of wealth,—that same God, who never created 
one part without every other part which was nec- 
essary for it, sent out the spiritual leaders whose 
life, thought, prayers and faith were, by a purified 
theology, to build up—and enlarge and quicken 
the spiritual life of England, which should give 
energy movement and consecration to all this 
material abundance,—the men whose labors have 
given us the Carpenters and the Martineaus of 
to-day. Just so America, as long as she lingered 
in the dead, unimproving position of a colony, 
lived satlsfied with this or that “old covenant which 
had ordinances of service.” 

But so soon as the Federal constitution gave 
vigor to the Declaration of Independence and 
America roused to action and effort, so soon 
sprung up again on her spiritual side, this, the 





ers speak freeiy to one another, and show their | 


| tive communities of which he had spoken. 


There was! 
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new theology, which purged the believers from 
| dead works, to serve the living God ;—and thus 
‘there was lighted the light, thus began the en- 
_largement of life which God needed for that ac- 
| tion and that effort. To that date runs back all 
| your history of Unitarianism. And, to go farther, 
| just as fast as New York and Pennsylvania flung 
_off the black institution which was. the grave of 
| their vigorous life ; so soon did this faith begin 
| to make its headway in them ; nay—even more, 
so soon as a seaboard Southern City now in its 
mechanical, or its mercantile, or its professional 
industry, throws off the same pall a little; throws 
back a little the essentially agricultural institu- 
| tion of slavery upon the regions where is its 
| strength, and so, though in the midst of it, begins 
to act, to grow and to live,—so soon appear there, 
| the hardy-fed altars of this living faith. Ah sir! 
he said, you donot know your Southern and 
| your Western churehes! You cannot know 
| them, till you see them! Because we know 
| their fatal environments, you doubt their value— 
| weak as they are, hemmed in and alone on our 
| frontier. You do not see,—that without know- 
| ing themselves perhaps,—these are the flickering 
| rush-lights, from which, God will light up, in his 
| time, the beacons which shall blaze brightly over 
| millions on millions of his children, who labor up 
| and down in that land, showing his image still 
in glory or in power. 
| From such examples as these Mr. H. argued, 
| that such a faith was the Living Faith, which a 
| Living Nation needs. Such a view would show 
that we did not oreate it ;—but that God's Provi- 
dence created it and its ministers, in God's time. 
It was not a something which would die, because 
it could not count, as fast as it would, its minis- 
ters. Ie wae rath thing wineh must 
and would be, whether ours were the successful, 
or the failing machinery to extend it. In spread- 
ing it.—we were borne on the crest of the wave 
of God’s ocean tide. If we fell back, the wave 
would still roll on,—and side by side with our 
exertions. He had a thousand other agencies, 
all hurrying around the purification of faith,— 
the reverend earnestness of life which we claim 
as ours. 
Mr. H_ then alluded in detail to the position of 
the state of Maine as one of these intensely ac- 
He 


ended by speaking of the humility joined with 





| confidence with which those should act, who 


found themselves fellow-workers in enlarging the 
| spirit of a nation’s life ;—of the readiness to ren- 
der the praise to God, who had so led a nation 
on. 


Rev. Mr. Bellows remarked that we were 
drawing near to the middle ground, where we 
ought to be, and shall find the truths that shall 
bring us together. He suspected, from some 
| intimations that had been thrown out in his hear- 
| ing some persons thought, that yesterday we were 
going back behind ourselves and coquetting with 
Orthodoxy. It had fallento him to hear that 
one individual was disgusted with the tenor of 
our proceedings. But, sir, said he. if 1 know 
anything of those who were engaged in the dis- 
cussion yesterday, there was no desire to co- 
quette with anything. It seems to me, sir, that 
as Unitarians, we are only the denominational 
expression of a general sentiment that runs 
through the world. Itis not we alone who 
want ministers and are cold; others are so too. 
Men are not interested in us because what we 
have to say does not so much engage them as 
their business. ‘The world has taken them up. 
There is to their minds something grand and no- 
ble in this waking up of the world, and making 
it a grand habitation for the generations that are 
to be born. ‘There is for them an excuse for the 
want of feeling in behalf of religion; itis a 
want of interest in Christianity, as it is presented 
to them, and it is a want of interest in Christian- 
ity itself. It is asked, why do not men give 
money to missions? The answer is, because 
they do not believe in missions. The feeling of 
men in society, does not lead them to entertain 
a special sense of the precious influence of the 
gospel. They have broken away from the bon- 
dage of superstition and cant, there has been an 
emancipation of the intellect, and their hearts 
have found something better to occupy them- 
selves about. In other denominations it is a 
part of men’s religion to give money for mission- 
ary enterprizes ; but it is notso with us. Men 
too, are no longer afraid of ministers, they look 
upon them as being just such men as they are 
themselves. It is asked, too, why do not our 
young men enter the ministry! ‘lhe answer is, 
they do not like the ministry ; and other men 
have no faith in it that will lead them to give 
money for the support of it. Itis only by ap- 
pealing to their reputation for liberality that they 
can be induced to give anything. 

And why do not they feel the needful interest ? 
It is because we ministers appear to them in two 
characters: in the first place as the missiona- 
ries of civilization, to promote the greatness of 
this world. If we can show them how money 
can be made useful here, they will give freely. 
But when we appear to them solely as the mis- 
sionaries of Christ, they do not see the utility of 
such a mission. ‘The Orthodox must go through 
the same experience we have had and learn to 
see how the gospel can be reconciled with the 
interests of the world. We have the advantage 
over them in this respect because we no longer 
hold a negative position. We believe in the 
world and its interests ; but we believe also in 
the gospel of Christ, as the touchstone of all 
that is good in thé world, and this gives us our 
advantage. 
I speak as a man of the world, who has lived 
in the very heart and centre of the world, and I 
say that I believe in the gospel as the only hope, 
of the world, and not those general princip 
that go in its name, but as we accept it asa 
truth of unspeakable value and bind ourselves to 
it, shall we be able to take ion of the 
world, what do we mean! Certainly not the 
outside, but the inner world, the family, the 
heart and soul, the deepest affections and expe- 
riences of man. When we stand up before a 
i ion to h to them, it is not 








They did not expect to succeed in this new ca- 


city congregation 
that we want to make them or give 


men; to implant the precious doctrines of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in their hearts. A man once 
told me in conversation that the great evil in this 
country, is the union of prosperity with igno- 
rance. And there is too much truth in the re- 
mark. Men think they know all about religion. 
The commandment is, ‘* Thou shall love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself; they think this is all easy 
enough ; they understand all about it. Under- 
stand! Do you love God? How can you do 
itt That is the thing to be learned. Men have 
got to submit to the special religious method of 
submitting the soul to God; they have got to 
learn in the midst of the world, its care and ba- 
siness and rush of excitement and noise, to hold 
communion with purity and goodness. : 
lam grieved when it is said we are copying 
orthodoxy, when we trge the views that have 
been presented in these discussions of the sinful- 
ness of the world. I hope we shall find union in 
a truer theology than we have , or than 
any have possessed ; that from anew reading of 
the scriptures, in a total disregard of all opinion, 
as if for the first time, we shall get that nour- 
ishment that shall enable us to live in the world. 

After some remarks by Rev. Mr. Judd, of Au- 
gusta, of which we regret to say we were not 
able to make any report, the convention ad- 
journed to meet again in the afternoon. 


Thursday, P. M. 


J.B. Congdon, Esq., of New Bedford, trusted 
that he should never forget that he had been 
here; it would form an era in his life that he had 
been allowed to mingle with his brethren here 
and listen to their words of encouragement and 
comfort. He had not intended to occupy the 
time of the convention by any remarks, but if he 
might be allowed to say a few words he should 
say that we were in danger of being elevated into 
too high a condition by tne words that have been 
spoken here. Let us, said he, remember that 
our principles, are not for speculation, but for 
practice ; let us not forget while we plume our 
wings to take a nobler flight, let us not forget 
the poor, the prisoner in his cell, the miserable 
in their temptations. Let us not forget that the 
spirit of Christ was a missionary spirit. We 
must occupy the same ground. A friend of mine, 
in Boston, devoted to works of philanthropy and 
mercy, had a daughter, who felt it to be her duty 
to go as a missionary to the coast of Africa; he 
thought she was mistaken in her duty, but he 
was willing to let her go if she believed she 
ought. But said he, my daughter, you occupy 
a missionary ground already; here are poor 
heathen all around, who have need to be saved ; 
I will build you a house, and you shall take these 
discarded ones and cherish them. We can learn 
a lesson from this for our own instruction. We 
have prisons in our midst, and victims of ruin 
and ignorance and poverty close at our side; we 
have but to step out of our dwellings, and we 
shall find those to be saved. If one may be al- 
lowed to speak of his own experience, | would 
say if at any time, I have felt the spirit of Chris- 
tianity dying out and have wanted to revive it in 
my heart, | have gone forth and looked upsome 
of these discarded ones; and have never felt that 
I was doing more duty to my master, than when 
engaged in sucha work. Within afew miles of 
where I dwell there is a track of country as des- 
olate of all good influence as any heathen land, 
and I have been gratified with going there and 
\trying to mitigate the condition of the dwellers 
there. Let us all remember the waste places all 
jaround us, and while we seek to build them up, 
let us not forget those who are afar off. 

The discussion was continued by Rev. Messrs. 
Hadley, of Portland, and Forbes, of Bndgewater, 
when the following resolution was taken up for 
consideration. 

Resolved. That we remember with gratitude 
and encouragement, the pure lives and peaceful 
deaths of the Rev. Dr. Pierce, of Brookline, 
|Rev, John Bartlett, of Marblehead, and Rev. 
| Hiram Withington, of Leominster, who during 
|the past year have been taken from us. 

This resolution was responded to by Rev. Drs. 
Parkman and Thompson, and Rev. Messrs. Hill, 
Brigham and Hale, each of whom spoke ina 
jfeeling manner of the memory of those whose 
names are mentioned in the resolution, and illus- 
trated the propriety of this simple eulogium by 
relating familiar incidents connected with their 
life and character, some of which were of a na- 
ture to awaken deep emotion in the feelings of 
jthe audience. The resolution was adopted by 
|the rising of the whole assembly. The follow- 
jing resolution was then presented. 
| Resolved, That while we would be grateful 
to God for the exalted privileges of our position 
jin the church of Christ, it becomes us to be hum- 
| ble in view of the little we have done, as con- 
|trasted with our opportunities, for establishing 
| his kingdom in our hearts and extending it in the 
}world; that we see the necessity of new and 
|more devoted efforts four awakening the life of re- 
jligion m our churches. For these efforts we 
|trust that in our mutual counsels here, and our 
{united prayers to God, we have obtained ‘ grace 
|to keep us,’’ and that spirit of Christian holiness 
without which we must forever labor in vain. 
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| Rev. Dr. Gannett said in reference to the reso- 

jlution that these meetings would serve to en- 

|lighten us and arouse us to fidelity in behalf of 
\the duty we have had laid upon us. He believed 
jthat all felt it was good for them that they had 

jcome here, and here, said he, we have not only 

formed friendships that we shall carry with us and 

|retain through life, but we have been established 

jin the faith as it is in Jesus Christ. Nothing 

jhad struck him more than the great diversity of 
|sentiment and harmony of feeling, the singular 

| variety of opinion that had been expressed, and 

| yet the singular harmony of sentiment. Doubt- 

less much had been uttered here to which many 

could not respond, and which all could not ae- 

cept, but each one would modify what he had 

heard by the power of his own convictions, while 

he still retained a good feeling towards those 

| from whose opinions he could not but differ. 

But by this time our desire to report the do- 
ings of the convention was unable to sustain the 
capacities that had been upon the stretch almost 
without unbending for two days, and, though re- 
luctant to do so, we were obliged to omit alto- 
gether the remainder of the addresses that were 
made. 


Upon motion of Rey. Dr. Thompson the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were appointed the committee 
of arrangements for the next autumnal conven- 
tion. Rev. Calvin Lincoln, Rev. Edward FE. 
Hale, Rev. Charles Brigham, William Willis, 
Esq., and J. F. Flagg, M. D. 


Upon motion of Rey. Dr. Thompson the fol- 
lowing resolution was pagsed unanimously. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention 
be presented to our President for the dignity he 
has lent to our proceedings, and to our brethren 
of Portland for their most refined and Christian 
hospitality. 


Dr. Thompson followed the reading of the 
resolution with some appropriate remarks, which 
were responded to by Rev. Dr. Nichols in a 
speech of some considerable length, which we 
regret we cannot present to the readers of the 
Register, and Rev. Mr. Cutler, who replied in 
behalf of himself and society, expressing his 
deep gratitude to the brethren for having visited 
Portland, and given utterance in the Convention 
to their counsels of wisdom and love. Rev. Mr. 
Judd of Augusta, also responded to the resolution 
in behalf of other churches in the state, whose 
members had been allowed to meet here their 
brethren from distant places, and whose inter- 
ests he felt would be enhanced by the influences 
of the Convention, whose session was now draw- 
ing to a close. According to the custom of 
past years the President of the Convention now 
offered prayer fora parting blessing, and the 
meeting was then adjourned. 

In the evening the storm, which had continued 
for two days, cleared away, and as if with the 
benediction of Heaven upon them, a large as- 
sembly was gathered to a religious service in the 
Park Street Church, where a discourse was de- 
livered by Rev. George W. Hosmer of Buffalo, 
upon the burthen of life and the means for bear- 
ing it; after which the Lord’s Supper was celebra- 
cal ; which service was administered by Rev. 
Dr. Gannett and Rev. Mr. Waterston of ‘ 
Thus closed the meetings of the Convention, 
and thus ends our report of its doings. As to 
the former we can only say, as did the e i 
on a former occasion, that many other thi 
were done, ‘‘ the which if they should be written 
every one, I suppose that even the world itself 





could not contain the books that should be writ- 


ion which speeches and addresses on such 
i eseesibn sein gon the audience. Language 
glowing with fervor and eloquence when utter- 
tered, often seems tame and lifeless when repor- 
ted from the press. The spirit of such meet- 
ings is lodged in the hearts of those who attend 
them, and others can only be made to realize its 
excellence and power by the influence which 
flows out of the lives and characters of those 
who were there. To that source then, let all 
such look, and we greatly mistake if they do not 
find the power of this convention made manifest 
in a better life and activity among those who par- 
ticipated in its doings. 
We present our thanks to Rev. Dr. Nichols for 
an abstract of his opening remarks, which “y 

tly assisted us in making up our report, an 
ee e Rev. Messrs. Morison, Palfrey, Hale 
and Carpenter for similar favors. There were 
other abstracts sent to us, bat our time and lim- 
its forbid that we should avail ourselves of them. 
J. A. B. 








The number of students at the Meadville 
School is twenty-five, and afew more are ex- 
pected to enter this autumn. Rev. N.S. Fol- 
som has arrived there, and been received with a 
warm welcome. 


A new church at Marseilles, Ill., for the use 
of Unitarians and Christians, will be dedicated 
on the 26th instant. Rev. Mr. Elliot of Saint 
Louis, and Rev. Mr. Conant, of Geneva, are ex- 
pected to officiate on the occasion. 


Rev. Mr. Pope, late of Kingston, has accept- 
ed the invétation of the society at Somerville. 


We understand that at the annual meeting of 
the Middlesex Sunday School Society, held 
Wednesday last in the South Congregational 
Church, Lowell, (Rev. Mr. Miles’s) Rev. Dr. 
Putnam, of Roxbury, delivered an eloquent dis- 
course from John xxi: 20. 

We hope to give next week an account of 
this meeting. 





ITEMS. 
The inhabitants of a tract of land reaching to 
the Pacific, mostly Mormons, have organized a 
government, formed a Constitution, and are pre- 
pared to apply to Congress for admission as one 
of the States of the Union under the name of 
Deseret. 


A large number of prominent citizens of Mon- 
treal have published an address advocating the 
annexation of Canada to the United States. This 
in many respects is a matter of grave interest to 
our country. 

I> A great improvement in the mode of venti- 
lation is said to have been made; but we shall not 
till we have learned of some decisive experiments, 
have full confidence in the principle on which it 
rests. 


icp The Rev. Dr. Frothingham returned from 
Europe in the Caledonia last week. 


I> Rev. Joseph Allen, D.D. of Northborough, 
arrived this week from his journey to Paris. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 
By the steamer Niagara,we have European in- 
telligence to the 6th inst. The following is from 
the Daily Advertiser of Thursday. 


General Summary. By far the most impor- 
tant political news by this arrival is the possible 
and even probable rupture of Russia and Austria 
with Turkey. It forms the chief topic of discus- 
sion in the English and French journals, as well 
as amongst all classes of the community, and in 
its paramount importance the Roman difficulty, 
as well as al] other matters of national importance, 
appears to have been almost wholly lost sight of. 
‘The most recent accounts from Constantinople 
state that the Emperor of Russia has made a for- 
mal demand through a special Envoy to the Porte, 
for the surrender of Kossuth, Bem and other pa- 
triots, who played a prominent part in the late 
Hungarian troubles, who have sought refuge at 
Widden, on the Danube, in the territories of the 
Sultan. The Turkish government, with a man- 
liness which cannot be too highly commended, 
refused to be bullied into a compromise of its in- 
dependence, and Prince Radzivil after having in- 
effectually endeavored to bully the Sultan into a 
compliance with his demands, has taken an ab- 
rupt departure from Constantinople, and Count 
Titoff, the Russian ambassador, has closed all 
diplomatic relations with the Porte. 

England and France, through their respective 
representatives, have prevailed with the Sultan 
in keeping him firm to his first resolution. Al- 
ready both in England and France, cabinet coun- 
cils have been held, to consider these grave cir- 
cumstances, not the slightest doubt can be enter- 
tained of the result. Should Russia persist in 
demanding the surrender of these devoted men, 
an European war is thought to be inevitable.— 
The Paris Journal des Debats, of ‘Thursday, 
says: ‘‘We are glad to learn that England and 
France are most cordially united in the determin- 
ation to support their ambassadors, in the advice 
given by them to the porte.respecting the extradi- 
tion of the Hungarian refugees.’’ A note has 
been drawn up by these two powers of a most 
energetic character, which it is thought will have 
considerable weight with the Emperors of Russia 
and Austria, to whom it is to be presented. 








ay THE BOSTON ASSOCIATION, will meet at the 
house of Rev. Dr. Putnam in Roxbury, on Monday, Oct. 22. 
oct20 SAM’L B. CRUFT, Scribe. 








ap NOTICE. The Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association being about to visit as many Western Societies 
as his limited time will permit, the duties of his office will 
be discharged by the Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles 
Briggs. ; octld 











MARRIAGES. 





In this city, at “the Church of the Saviour,” by Rev R. C. 
Waterston, Mr Henry C. Goodwin to Mrs Anna R. Bugden, 
both of Boston. 

llth inst, by Rev F, T. Gray, Mr Henry Bond of this city, 
to Miss Mary Anna Cottle, daughter of Abner Cottle, Esq., 
of Mt Vernon, Me. 

In Cambridge, 12th inst, by Rev W. A. Stearns, Mr Jo- 
seph &. Allen, (firm of Allen, Hazen & Co., of New York) to 
a farah Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Valentine, Esq., 
of C. 

In Salem, by Rev Mr Frothingham, Barnabas Davis, Esq., 
of Boston, (firm of Horace Scudder & Co.,) to Ellen M. 

youngest daughter of the late John H. Andrews, Esq., of 
this city. 

In Billerica, by Rev Mr Thurston, Reynolds 8. Rogers of 
Concord, N. H., to Rebecca, daughter of Josiah Rogers, 
Esq. 








DEATHS. 





In this city, Oct. 14, Mary Ann, only daughter of Thomas 
and Mary Ann Reed. 

6th inst, Mrs Elizabeth Bacall, 75. 

In Dorchester, Miss Mary Osgood, daughter of the late 
Col. Osgood of this city, 46. 

In Manchester, Mass., 11th inst, Hannah Lee, widow of 
the late Henry Lee, 87. 

At Walalua, Oahu, July 19, John L. 8. Emerson, son of 
Rev J. 8. Emersen, missionary at that place, 12) years. 

In Cincinnati, 6th — of congestion of the brain, Fran- 
cis Seymour, only son of Timothy D. and Mary 8. Lincoln, 
16 months and 13 days. 


SS This day published, Equality, No. 1,— 
containing the Banking System. Price 18 cents. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington st. 


oct20 lis20s 





ERMON ON DR. PIERCE, WITH MEMOIRS.— 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, publish this day, a Sermon de- 
Meered at the funeral of the late John Pierce, D. D., by Rev. 
. A. Knapp, with a Bi ica] Sketch. 
oct20 lis2os eer 111 Washington st. 








ITTELL’S LIVING AGE. No. 284. 12} cents. 
ConTeNTs. 
1. Americans in Japan—New York Courier and En- 
California—Independent. 
The California seg 4 in England—London Times. 
Overland Journal to California—Cincinnati Gazette. 
Ascent of Mount Orizaba—Lt. W. F. Raynolds. 

4 The Straits of ewer Coieaages of Commerce. 

* tific 
See Isles—W. C, Bryant. 


The Shetland 
. John Howard and the Prison-World of Europe— 
10. The Modern Vassal, Chap. I—John Wilmer. 
11. Canada and British 
12. Lord ’s Hungarian Policy— do 


£ 


u 
2. 
3. 
4. 





a4 © nd es ne 


W BOOKS. Miss Pardoe’s Life of Francis first, 2 vis. 
Los Gringos or Travels in eee Lieut. Wise. 
The Puritan and his Daughter, by J. K. Paulding. 
Biographical Sketch of Dr. Peirce, with Mr. Knapp’s Ser- 
mon at his funeral. 
Montaigne’s Works edited by Wm. Hazlitt—a new and 
complete edition. 
Commerce of the Prairies by Gregg, 2 vols, new ed. 
Kennedy's Life of William Wirt, 2 vols, 8vo. 
Bulwer’s Caxtons complete in 2 parts. 
Fountain of Living Waters. 
Lamartine’s French Rev of 1848, by Lamartine. 
A new edition of Clarence, by Mrs. k. 
A new edition of Mr. M Young Maiden, beautifully 
illustrated and handsomely bound. 
Now and beautifully illustrated edition of Mr. Livermore’s 


Marriage Offering. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
oct20 lis20s 111 Washington st. 





ONE PRICE ONLY. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 


192 Washington Street, Boston, 


ESPECTFULLY invite the attention of all purchasers 
of Dry Goods, at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To their Large and Select Stock of 


Fashionable Goods. 


Selected with great care in the different markets of Eu 
the whole of which willbe offered at VERY LQW PRICES: 
having been bought there before the advance. 
IN SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS 
We can show our Customers the largest and choicest stock 
ever opened in New England. 

Purchasers of 


LONG OR SQUARE SHAWLS, 


Can select from a stock of more than 60,000 dollars in value, 

and embracing every desirable style for dress or 

from the cheapest to the most valuable article, 

OF SILK GOODS 

We can show to our customers more than 1000 pieces, of 

the best styles in colors, and of the best fabrics in 
BLACK SILKS, 


All of which were selected —o an eye to both wear and 
style. 


SILK VELVETS, 
Of all widths and colors, and of the best Lyons manufacture 


MOURNING ARTICLES. 


Great care is used in the selection of our Mourning Stock, to 
which we invite special attention. 
CLOAKS & CLOAK MATERIALS. 
We have purchased a very large stock of Paris Cloaks and 
Mantilets, from the belebrated house of Madame Ar- 
monville, rue de Richelieu, Paris, which will be 
offered for sale at an early day. Our stock 
of Merinos, Thibets, Cushmeres, Paris 
Cloths, and other fabrics for Cloaks, 
is now open, and merits the at- 
tention of all the Ladies. 


WOOLENS & STUFFS FOR BOYS, 


This department of our stock was never so complete as now, 
and we advise al] to buy early. 
WHITE GOODS. 
In this department will be fonnd every style of White Mus- 
lins, Cambrics, embroideries, Laces, Trimmings, Linen 
Goods Furnitures, Flannels, Blankets, Quilts, Domestic, é&c. 
Great attention is given to all 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES. 
DRESS GOODS, 
We have received more than our usual variety of Printed 
Cashmeres, M. deLaines, and all other Dress Fabrics, down 
to the prettiest styles of Ninepenny Prints. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
SCARFS, CRAVATS, HDKFS, 
and agreat many other articles in full assortment. The 
names alone of all the urticles in each Department of our 
Establishment, would fill a good sized newspaper. We 
therefore invite purdhasers of anything in the Dry Goods 
line to examine our stock before buying, which will be free- 
ly shown them, without their being rudely urged to buy. 
LADIES’ EXCHANGE, 


September 25. 


sep29. GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 





ASSACHUSETTS CINCINNATI. The Standing 
Committee of the Massachusetts Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, in conformity with a vote of the Society, give no- 
tice to the widows aud orphans of deceased members, and 
to such of their brethren needing assistance, to make appli- 
cation to either of the Committee, on or before November 
the first, 1849. The Committee, Messrs. Robert G. Shaw, 
John Bryant, Wm. Perkins, Thos. Jackson, Adams Bailey 
John Homans, Henry K. Hancock, James W. Seaver, and 
Thos. Seward, all of Boston; James Lovell, of Charleston, 
&. C.; Alfred L. Baury, of Newton, Henry A. 8. Dearborn, 
of Roxbury; Lovett Peters, of Westborough; Charles 8. 
Davis, of Portland; Seth Drew, of Kingston; Edmund T. 
Hasti of Medford; Zibeon Hooker, of Sherburne, and 
Elijah Vose, of Dorchester, are, by this advertisement, noti- 
to meet in the United States Hotel, in this city, on 
THURSDAY, November the first, 1849, at 10 o’clock, A. 
M. 


ADAMS BAILEY, Recorder. 


oct13 is 13 20 27 





FAMILY 
Shirting and Sheeting Linens, 


OF A SUPER QUALITY. 





BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 


AVE received cases of SHEETING, SHIRTING and 
PILLOW LINENS, of their own importation, em- 
bracing all the various qualities and widths. They are 
without doubt the best goods of the kind to be found in the 
market, selected with great care for the retail trade. Also, 
EXTRA FINE, for Collars and Frontings of Shirts. Will 
be sold at the VERY LOWEST PRICES, either at whole- 
sale or retail. 6wis octé 





FLANNELS. 


Benj. & E Jacobs & Co, 


No. 230 Washington Street, 


Hees received their Autumn supply of real WELSH, 
ENGLISH, and AMERICAN FLANNELS: also 
ARCHER’R PATENT, AND SILK AND WOOL FLAN- 
NELS, 

Embracing al] the various qualities and widths, many of 
which are warranted not to shrink in washing, all of which 
will be sold at the very lowest prices, either at wholesale or 
retail. is6w octé 


IP THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS..&1 
Published by Subscription, 


Important American National Works. 
“1776!” 

A faithful Chronicle of the War of American Independence. 

One volume, 8vo. Seventy Engravings, in Gilt Binding. 


The Presidents of the United States, 


Their Memoirs and Administrations, with National Statis- 
tics, with Portraits of the Presidents. Royal Octavo, in 
Pictoria. Binding. 








LIRRARY EDITION, STATESMAN’S MANUAL. 


The Lives, Addresses, and Messages, of the PRESIDENTS 
from Washington to Taylor, with a History of their Admin- 
istrations; also, Historical and Statistical Public Documents, 
with an Analytical Index to the whole work. 

Epitep By Epwin WIiLL1aMs. 
With Portraits of the Presidents, and Views of the Capitol, 
President’s House, and Seals of the several States, in four 
large 8vo volumes. 


REFERENCE EDITION, STATESMAN’S MANUAL, 
IN THREE VOLUMES, large 8vo., without Portraits.— 
=e edition is intended for Statesmen, Legislators, and pub- 
ic men. 


THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES, 


And its Political Institutions, Reviewed and Examined, by 
Axexis De TocgvuEViLLg, in one large Octavo Volume. 


THE TWELVE STARS OF OUR REPUBLIC, 
A NATIONAL ANNUAL FOR YOUNG AMERICAN CITIZENS, 
Illustrated with Portraits of the Presidents, and Illuminated 
Pictures of the Signers, the Capitol, the it’s House 
at Washington, and Bunker-Hill, Elegantly Bound. Gilt 


Also, the following popular works : 


Dr. Dowling’s History of Romanism to the present time, 50 
engravings. 
The Guide to Knowledge, 300 Engravings. 
The Wonders of the World, 200 engravings. 
Mrs. Ellis’s Family Monitor. One vol., vo. 
Fan, Wire Guide to Social Happiness. One vol., 8vo. 
tian Martyrol Tiustrated. 8vo. 
Odd Fellow’s Offering’ for 1848, 1849, and 1850, elegantly 
bound and illustrated. oe" 
Responsible agents wanted to canvass eve 
pa” A. in 4g ner States. Address, EDWARD WAL- 
KER, 114 Fulton Street, New York. octl3 


At Home. . 


R. MORTON Surgeon Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row, 
opposite the Boston Museum, will ly ey 
his discovery (Ether,) extract and fill teeth, and insert h 
beautiful artificial ee the slightest pain, 
eop ' 








ANEW AND ENTIRELY ORIGINAL WORK. 
N THE NATURE OF THE SOUL, Instinct and Life, 
as dis ed from the Doctrines of 

By Martyn Paine, A.M. M.D., Professor of the institutes of 
Medicine and Materia Medica in the University of New 
ae egg ng only a ee gaa Science and Medi- 
c c. 

Published by EDWARD H. FLETCHER 


New York, and for sale by TAPPAN, 
MORE & MASON. Boston. tis ‘ 
OOKS IN PRESS. CROSBY & NICHOLS, have in 
Ce ee ee cea, tas hibowng neta! 
Discourses on the Rectitude of Human Nature, by G. W. 


ma en Pres : 
The P. by Rev. A. B. M 


Discourses on the Christian Spirit and Life, by Rev. C. A. 
Bardouc, a Tale of the Caucasus, translated from the 


Persian. : F 
One Hundred and Fifty Stories for Young Bias 
A Volume of Tales for Young ph ag Au- 


thor of ree Xp leper hgl ner, Uri << .. 
A new 1 of Ty! s Universal Hetory, vom, CVO. 


141 Nassau 











